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The teaching profession is faced with a 
'}} serious problem in maintaining and rebuild- 
| ing public education. The cry has gone up 
|) for help. Every administrator immediately 
| demands a working answer in the field of 
| y, social interpretation. 
|) Asa result, much has been written during 
||} the depression concerning ways and means 
of interpreting the school to the community. 
Many of the activities and agencies promul- 
gated have merit and may be effective 
under the direction of professional special- 
ists but are quite dangerous for use by 
amateurs. Others are not primarily valuable 
for the purposes advocated and some are 
of dubious value at any time. However, 
constant demand on the part of bewildered 
personnel asking specifically, “What can 
we do?” has forced a description of agencies 
whose potentiality and value increase with 
each telling. 

There seems also to be a rather wide- 
spread impression that “activity” is de- 
manded and is valuable, regardless of type 
or character. Immediate pressure demands 
{| have been so impelling that neither execu- 
|)§ tive nor teacher has given much considera- 
\\¥ tion to some of the fundamental difficulties 
| 
| 











involved in the process of social interpreta- 
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tion—difficulties that cannot be overcome 
either by extra “activity” or by “telling the 
world in a louder voice than your oppo- 
nent.” 

None of the general means, however ex- 
cellent in themselves, are going to be wholly 
or even partially effective until we go back 
and make a study of the fundamental diff- 
culties underlying the problem. The move- 
ment has now progressed far enough for 
educational leaders to give serious considera- 
tion to the solution of these underlying diff- 
culties and then to readjust their current 
programs to meet these factors. 

The first difficulty that lies in the way of 
a realistic discussion of community contacts 
is the unfortunate attitude of intolerance 
that sometimes has been carefully nurtured 
within our own profession. This intoler- 
ance may be likened to the one-hundred- 
percentism of some chambers of commerce 
or community booster clubs, an assumed 
righteousness of status quo that precludes 
discussion or critical analysis. It may be 
expressed in the dictum given by one secre- 
tary last year: “What we decide to do as 
teachers is right. Those who question it, 
within or without the profession, can be 
considered only as unfriendly at the best, 
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and open enemies at the worst. They should 
not even be heard from our platforms. We 
should have only one expression and that 
the constructive attitude of complete agree- 
ment.” Rather a large order to be swal- 
lowed in a democratic pattern! The result 
has been, except for a few daring souls, a 
greater elimination of the democratic tech- 
nique and a further suppression of free 
speech and the right to criticize. We 
prate of democracy and cry for greater aca- 
demic freedom, yet within the profession 
itself we have developed a technique of 
suppression and “bulldozing” with respect 
to agitative liberties that is little short of 
stupid. 

The first step, then, in attempting to 
solve our difficulties in social interpreta- 
tion is to cast overboard the attitude of 
the closed mind, the self-complacency, the 
smugness, the pettiness, and the intoler- 
ance with which some of those in our pro- 
fession have been progressively encircling 
us. We must adopt an attitude of greater 
objectivity and openmindedness, viewing 
our condition and our problems as they 
really are rather than as we assume or wish 
them to be. 

If we start with openmindedness, there 
are immediately certain difficulties that 
stand out sharply iff analysis of community 
relationships. These include the doctrine of 
institutional infallibility; academic snobbish- 
ness; the weaknesses of standardization; 
the limitation of size; the time element; 
the championship cult; and the conflicts 
that arise out of economic, social, racial, and 
religious causes, Each of these will be dis- 
cussed briefly. 


INSTITUTIONAL INFALLIBILITY 


The fundamental problem in commu- 
nity relations is one of education in appre- 
ciation through the democratic method, 
which means voluntary codperation. The 
relationship between school and commu- 
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nity starts with the fact that the school js 
one of the codperative social activities set 
in motion and maintained by the commu. 
nity. It is their own. As its social pro- 
genitors the community demands the right 
to criticize and to blame. When the school 
assumes the attitude in general practice 
that it, as an institution, is infallible and 
knows the right answer to every problem, 
there is little opportunity for the develop. 
ment of a codperative attitude, for the 
pooling of information and the rational 
solution of difficult problems. Institutional 
infallibility, whether made evident by the 
spoken word or by implication, is ob 
noxious to the democratic tradition in 
which we operate and tends of itself to 
create new hostilities, new misunderstand- 
ings, and additional conflicts. 

If we are willing to submit our work as 
a profession and as an institution to objec- 
tive appraisal, it is difficult to see how such 
grandiose assumptions can develop even as 
a concept. We really know very little § 
about the highly complicated field of edu- 
cation and our educational institutions are 
far from efficient. Whatever small 
we may have had lies in the purely 
aspect of the problem and not in its general 
cultural relationships. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the parent, for so long the butt 
of the psychiatrist and psychologist, really 
may have something to contribute from 
the common sense and association stand- 
point that will be valuable to the thinly 
trained subject specialist. It is also within 
the realm of possibility that the parents as 
a group are not quite so stupid as some of 
our pseudo-scientists, fortified by their § 
bland authority of statistical manipulation 
and a “pedaguese patter,” would have us 
believe. 

These statements do not by any means 
assume the pertection and intelligence ot 
parents nor do they depreciate the funda ¥ 
mental need for parental education. They | 
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merely imply that, in an activity like edu- 
cation where even the best trained do not 
know much, there is no reason to assume 
that the institution will suffer by abrogat- 
ing the doctrine of infallibility and adopt- 
ing instead the more friendly attitude of 
codperation. Fewer orders and ukases for 
community consumption and assimilation 
would be given and more problems dis- 
cussed and solved in a neighborly way. 
Abrogation of the assumption of infallibil- 
ity does not mean a decrease in either the 
dignity or respect of the teaching position 
but a more intellectually honest approach. 
Fundamentally it requires a change in psy- 
chology and tactics. 


ACADEMIC SNOBBISHNESS 


The running mate of infallibility is aca- 
demic snobbishness, one of the greatest 
weaknesses of the profession from a social 
standpoint. This snobbishness is expressed 
not only between teacher and community 
but more vitally between teacher and non- 
professional employee and between the 
degree and non-degree teacher. Nourished 
in the fertile soil of tradition so powerful 
on all campuses, it is carried over with in- 
creased emphasis into the public schools, 
where it has been protected and strength- 
ened for generations. Even the single 
salary schedule with its initial placements 
based on training has been employed as 
an agency of social differentiation, taking 
the place in many systems of the earlier 
differences between elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education. Expressed by gesture, 
attitude, set, and glances, a cult of su- 
periority is clearly used to maintain divi- 
sions, cliques, and groups whose presence 
is not helpful in the development of pro- 
fessional solidarity. It has been instru- 
mental in creating the same gap between 
elementary and secondary education as our 
institutions of higher learning have been 
progressively creating between university 


and public secondary schools. Its philos- 
ophy appears to be that superiority is de- 
termined in direct proportion to credits 
amassed, red letter marks being the degree 
acquired. In college towns, it exists so- 
cially in the long familiar town-gown con- 
flicts that range all the way from residence 
to church affiliation. The “tradesmen” re- 
sent the almost apostolic superiority of the 
college or university faculty member. 
There may even be some correlation be- 
tween the recent attitude of state legisla- 
tures to university appropriations and aca- 
demic snobbishness. It has been more 
than so hinted in legislative halls. In similar 
manner and to almost as great an extent 
the weakness of the teaching profession in 
this field has been most helpful in creating 
and maintaining community differences 
and conflicts. These two practices have 
been carried on so long that the teaching 
profession does not seem conscious of its 
weakness and its members are generally 
the first to deny the existence of the set of 
infallibility or snobbishness. Yet both exist 
in such measure that they seriously en- 
danger the general program of community 
relations. 


THE WEAKNESSES OF STANDARDIZATION 


The profession, particularly administra- 
tion, much too frequently falls into the 
snare of an over-emphasis upon and wor- 
ship of the gods of standardization. An 
idea is presented, tried out experimentally 
and found acceptable, at least by its en- 
thusiastic supporters. The next step is “to 
standardize” so that the alleged good that 
accrued in the experimental state under 
carefully selected conditions may now be 
completely diffused throughout the system, 
regardless of the general diversity of con- 
ditions. As soon as routine standardiza- 
tion takes place, the activity itself tends in 
most. instances to become static and me- 
chanical. Generally there is only a most 
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perfunctory appraisal. Once started, the 
activity is carried on as routine. Since 
we are here concerned only with those 
activities that immediately affect commu- 
nity contacts, several illustrations will suf- 
fice. The periodic home report was orig- 
inally designed as a means of maintaining 
liaison between home and school and keep- 
ing the parents continuously informed of 
the progress of the child. It was early 
standardized for convenience and cheap- 
ness. Used at first only in the elementary 
school, it later became a definite part of 
secondary school home contacts. Here the 
pointing was different. In too many in- 
stances the home report was devised by 
principals and teachers solely as a defense 
mechanism. Children could not be failed 
unless the parents had previously been 
notified. As a result the home report be- 
came largely a negative contact informing 
the parent that the child was remiss in 
certain phases of the curricular offering. 
Even these negative contacts were for- 
malized to such an extent that only the 
name of the child, the subjects inade- 
quately pursued, and the name of the 
teacher were necessary to complete a home 
contact. The school expected poor work 
and built a printed form around its ex- 
pectations! It mattered little to the school 
that for many school generations only an 
accident of miscalculation permitted these 
reports to be seen by the parent. Teachers 
have accepted unofficially the fact that 
poor reports are quite generally signed by 
friends and not by parents. 

Here is a city of more than two million 
people. In its public schools are nearly 
half a hundred different cultural groups 
speaking as many different languages and 
dialects. Every six weeks a single report 
is made out and sent to these homes. 
Native-born, Russian, Levantine, Slav, 
Latin, and Teuton receive the same report. 
The teachers sigh with relief—some more 
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mechanical work has been accomplished, f 
Principals feel virtuous—another chore in 
the basket! The value? An offhand esti. 
mate would be that it is largely waste mo- 
tion and a more critical but expensive field 
appraisal would probably confirm the con. 
clusion derived from observation. For. 
tunately, in this field there has been some 
constructive activity in the past few years, 

The school paper is definitely a valuable f 
instructional activity. In recent years many | 
writers have been recommending it as a 
worth-while agency in community rela 
tions. Some go further than others in ad- 
vocating its use. I have always maintained 
that its value in community relations must 
be considered as secondary to its primary 
purpose. Administrators too often consider 
the school paper as something that must be 
definitely “constructive” to administration. 
It is too completely dominated by the prin- 
cipal and even more completely censored 
by the faculty adviser. 

If this condition were not sufficient, the | 
“championship” idea has been carried over ' 
from sport into the journalistic field. Either 
an institution of higher learning or some 
pseudo-professional undergraduate journal- 
istic fraternity, in order to secure a place 
in the sun of publicity, has organized the 5 


school paper contests. The outcome for 
those participating is a thoroughly | 
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ardized and conventionalized production 
that is as perfect as an imported profes 
sional printer and a special academic teacher 
of “journalism” can make it. It is no 
longer a child production nor does it have 
much life or spontaneity. It is the price 
paid for imitation and standardization. ¥ 
Further evidence might be cited without 
searching too deeply. These two illustra- 
tions, the home contacts report and the 
school paper, are sufficient to emphasize 
the difficulties and problems that unwise }7 
use of standardization has brought to some 

of the agencies for community contacts. f 
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Tue LIMITATIONS OF SIZE 


It is possible to keep conflicts to a mini- 
mum and gradually to develop a program 
of constructive adult education in our large 
urban centers just as soon as we are willing 
to proceed on the basis of searching and 
continuing community survey rather than 
on assumption and fatuous imitation of 
generalized commercial publicity. However, 
it is quite impossible to harmonize the 
problems and the conflicts that arise in our 
villages and towns. So long as we are con- 
fronted by the traditional set of small in- 
grown villages and towns, so long as our 
administrative districts are organized with- 
out regard for the natural social and eco- 
nomic community, so long as there is little 
or no flexibility in the adjustment of per- 
sonnel to social conditions, there is ex- 
tremely little hope for the ultimate solu- 
tion of community contacts in these places. 
A small, inbred, highly conventionalized 
community in which the teaching person- 
nel must live as in a goldfish bowl and in 
which the emotional life, especially in win- 
ter, finds expression in criticism of school 
and church, presents one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in the field of social interpre- 
tation. The tenure of teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and ministers in com- 
munities of less than ten thousand may be 
used as a fair measure of the validity of 
this assertion. 

Professional organizations are concerning 
themselves with attempts to secure tenure 
of civil service status through statute enact- 
ment. This procedure puts the cart before 
the horse. Until there is essential admin- 
istrative reorganization that will provide 
for large flexible administrative districts, 
such as the county, with the smaller nat- 
ural community as an internal attendance 
district, it seems somewhat futile to attempt 
tenure legislation. No statute can or 
should attempt to place permanently with 
any group of people personnel incompati- 
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ble to them. Tenure is possible if based 
on efficient service, flexibility in transfer, 
and with some protection to the commu- 
nity. Tenure approached solely from the 
standpoint of the teachers is essentially class 
legislation and neither sound nor desirable. 
Legislation may properly follow other and 
more fundamental changes. 

The development of larger administrative 
units, with freedom of the teacher to live 
in any section of the unit rather than con- 
fined within a very narrow territorial area 
without privacy, will permit the teacher to 
be as effective in community contacts in 
the small town as her urban colleague. 
The control of the school by a representa- 
tive board within the county will also take 
certain minor and highly emotionalized 
questions out of the intense political at- 
mosphere of the small town. Issues must 
perforce be considered in terms of the en- 
tire area. Supervising principals (now 
superintendents) could be transferred to 
other attendance districts when difficulty 
arises rather than, as now, “fighting it out 
as a matter of professional principle.” 
Personnel conflicts may be cut to a mini- 
mum by the ability to transfer incompatible 
personalities. Every factional struggle of 
this type, now all too frequent every spring 
throughout the country, reduces the smooth 
functioning of the public school to a large 
extent. Elimination of these conflicts be- 
tween teacher, principal, superintendent, 
and community over the right of the com- 
munity to compatible personnel will in 
itself be an unusual gain in the trend of 
constructive community contacts. Think 
of the progress that might be made in 
thousands of villages if we could merely 
eliminate the emotional disturbances and 
open struggles that divide the community 
every two or three years! Spatial flexi- 
bility is an absolute essential to the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem of rational 
community contacts. 
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Tue Time ELEMENT 


The pressure of current times has forced 
a large increase in teaching load. As a 
result there is little time today for teachers 
and principals to devote to the problems of 
community education. Until a much more 
sensible administrative outlook is taken of 
the present-day job of the teacher in a 
democratically organized and controlled 
system of public education, there will be 
little real enthusiasm, energy, and time 
given to the vital program of community 
education. Certainly it must be evident 
to administration at this date that the 
teacher and non-professional employee are 
the most important elements in social in- 
terpretation. Neither group has had much 
training or any free time. It is not sufh- 
cient to give orders. Intelligent staff work 
demands an analysis of the problem and 
sufficient time allowance both for training 
and for carrying out the program. 


Tue CHAMPIONSHIP CULT 


The initial attractiveness of the cham- 
pionship idea in both the sports and aca- 
demic fields sometimes hides the real 
danger in its continuation. This danger 
is particularly noticeable in the small com- 
munity. Many a superintendent and high 
school principal have found to their dis- 
may that securing a championship is more 
dangerous than merely trying for one. A 
championship in any sport means usually 
that the chamber of commerce or one of 
the so-called service clubs immediately 
takes up the idea and rides with it for the 
sake of publicity and trade stimulation. 
Soon the pool room and chamber of com- 
merce boys begin to exploit the players and 
proceed to take charge of athletics. There 
is a vast amount of evidence concerning 
this influence. Scarcely a year passes with- 
out strife in some community over win- 
ning games. Coach versus superintendent, 
superintendent versus principal, and coach 
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versus principal are the usual combina. 


tions. The inevitable small town fight with § 


its long dissensions and bitter personal an- 
tipathies results. 

It would seem as if executives would be 
chary of these entanglements. Instead they 
rush blithely into championship contests in 
other fields. School papers, music con- 
tests, spelling bees, and debating contests 
are quickly added to sport. Exploitation 
of schools and of students by outside agen- 
cies is overlooked in the mad scramble for 
a place in the sun and the ephemeral pub- 
licity resulting from it. The championship 
cult is contrary to good instructional 
method. It emphasizes special attention 
to an adept few while the great mass re- 
ceive little or nothing. Its ethics are not 


too high. 


peceners 


Specialized professional _ per- : 


sonnel is carefully sought and employed. { 


The end product, whether a debate or a 
school paper, is scarcely a child product 
except in name. Our consideration of this 
problem is chiefly at present in its relation- 
ship to community interpretation of the 
schools and here it may be classified as a 


rather fundamental working principle that Ff 
the widespread championship cult is ex- J 


ceedingly dangerous as a long time prac- 
tice. Only one in each group can win. 
Losers are not popular in the American psy- 
chology. Sooner or later it means unin- 
telligent and exploitative lay interference 
with the professional operation of the 
schools. 


ConFLIcTs 


It is entirely possible through ultimate 
district reorganization, intelligent consid- 
eration, and a progressive plan for school 
and community education to solve all of 
the problems presented in the foregoing 
paragraphs. One of the really serious fields 
of conflict that create tension between com- 
munity and schools lies in a far different 
area. Reference is to those conflicts en- 
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gendered by economic, social, racial, and 
religious causes. When these lie in the 
field of irrationality they are practically im- 
possible of solution except in the far, far 
distant future. Even where they are fairly 
rational in their inception and theoretically 
capable of progressive solution, they still 
afford a definite field of difficulty. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact 
that neither teachers nor principals receive 
enough fundamental training in the social 
sciences to enable them to meet the situa- 
tion realistically. There is too much omis- 
sion of anthropology, economics, sociology, 
political science and social psychology in 
the professional curriculums. As a result 
we are confronted by a personnel whose 
education has been marked by high spe- 
cialization in subject matter veneered with 
professional training but socially incom- 
petent to grasp even relatively simple cul- 
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tural conditions. Assumptions of racial 
and cultural superiority do not make for 
sympathy and understanding but build the 
foundations for deep and lasting conflicts. 
The series of problems arising out of these 
cultural differences are at once the most 
difficult and, apparently, the least under- 
stood by our public school personnel. 

Several books might be written about 
the field of cultural conflicts, and space 
limitations forbid more than a mere out- 
line consideration. The two elements es- 
sential to their ultimate solution are un- 
derstanding and time. Understanding will 
come only as our training institutions rec- 
ognize education as something wider and 
more significant than grasp of unrelated 
subject matter and methodology. Time is 
inescapable. The proper combination of 
these elements will accelerate the desired 
process, 


PLACE OF THE SCHOOL IN OUR 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Frank W. Hussarp 


Associate Director of Research, National Education Association 


Imagine, if you will, a public forum. 
Several educational spokesmen are invited 


| to explain to the group the primary purpose 
» of our American school system. The first 
| speaker dismisses the question with the ex- 


; planation that the sole obligation of the 


school is to pass on to the rising generation 
the experiences and accumulations of the 


race. Hardly has the speaker stopped before 


‘ a second rises and, wildly gesticulating, in- 
) sists that since the racial inheritance is noth- 
} ing but ancient history the school must 
) concentrate upon the development of the 


interests and potentialities of the individual 


child. A third vehement educator reminds 
his colleagues that the school is an instru- 
ment created by the state for the purpose of 
perpetuating itself. A fourth member of 
the profession contends that our nation will 
not have to worry about its preservation if 
only the schools will concentrate upon the 
production of good citizens. 

One might go on listing many so-called 
“primary” functions of schools in our Amer- 
ican social order. Each viewpoint has its 
ardent advocates who exclude all unbelievers 
from the pedagogical Valhalla. There often 
appears to be great pride in promulgating 
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a theory which is different from all others. 
Enchanted by alleged “newness” of each 
theory, educators follow pellmell after new 
prophets, often to their ultimate disappoint- 
ment. New differences attract where com- 
mon ground seems dull and reconciliation 
appears too arduous. 

Is it any wonder, then, that laymen some- 
times doubt whether educators know what 
they are about? Will it help any, in carry- 
ing the problems of the schools to the 
people, if the profession presents a hetero- 
geneous array of copyrighted theories? 
Granting that there is value in freedom of 
thought and of discussion, does there come 
a time when educators should reconcile 
their differences and place the emphasis 
upon points of agreement? Is not the 
present such a time, and the present public 
discussion the occasion for professional unity 
behind a socially significant statement of 
the particular function of American public 
schools? 


Sources oF PHiLosopHy oF EpucaTIon 


Before attempting to formulate a central 
theme or common basis of agreement, we 
shall explore briefly several possible sources 
of philosophy of education. Among these 
sources are the early educators, the Found- 
ing Fathers, parents and laymen, and recent 
professional commissions and committees. 

Early educators and statesmen. Plato 
urged that education should develop every 
inherent potency of the individual into a 
harmonious whole, so as “to give to the 
body and to the soul all the beauty and all 
the perfection of which they are capable.” 
Aristotle wanted schools to help each indi- 
vidual to attain happiness by a virtuous life 
in a virtuous state. Comenius thought that 
education should train for usefulness and 
happiness in adult life. Locke stressed the 


1 Summarized in a special bulletin, What Are the Objectives of Education? Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 


tion Association, 193r. 
2Consult Expressions on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
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“virtue” that comes from a knowledge and 
understanding of the world. Rousseau con- 
ceived of the function of education as culti- 
vating the natural powers, so that the indi- 
vidual could direct his life under diverse 
social conditions. Pestalozzi wanted to de- 
velop and to increase the forces of intelli- 
gence in harmony with the natural develop- 
ment of the child. Spencer believed that 
education should prepare one to discharge 
properly the fundamental activities of 
society." 

Perhaps we shall come closer to the pur- 
poses of education in our democracy by 
examining the opinions of early American 
statesmen.” Franklin wrote that education 
should supply the future with men qualified 
to serve the public with honor to them- 
selves and to their country. Washington 
believed that education contributed to the 
security of the Constitution by teaching the 
people to know and value their own rights. 
John Adams emphasized that general edu- 
cation would tend to prevent poverty, level 
economic distinctions, and preserve the 
rights and liberties of citizens. Jefferson 
wrote that universal education would pre- 
serve the freedom and the happiness of the 
common people. Lincoln believed that a 
moderate amount of education was neces- 
sary for citizens to appreciate the value of 
their free institutions. 

Although we might extend the roll of the 
past indefinitely, we should find at least 
two tendencies: (1) a back and forth shift 
between those who stress the individual and 
those who stress the social purpose of edu- 
cation, and (2) an emphasis upon education 
as preparation for adult life. These past 
statements of the place and function of edu- 
cation in society are worthy of scrutiny 
and careful consideration, for they indicate 
that many of our present differences of 


Bulletin, 1913, No. 28, Whole Number 538, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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opinion have a long line of venerable 
ancestors. 

Parents and laymen. Perhaps we may 
discover the function of the American 
schools by inquiry among the parents of 
school children. This approach has been 
tried at various times. Those persons with 
experience as school administrators know 
that many parents expect public education 
to place their children upon a higher finan- 
cial and social plane than the family enjoys 
at present. Usually this viewpoint is ex- 
pressed as follows: “My life has not been 
easy. I do not want my children to have to 
work as hard as I did or to be deprived of 
the things which I missed. I believe that 
graduation from high school or college will 
assure my child economic security and social 
success.” 

Several years ago the writer interviewed 
a principal in Saint Louis who was compar- 
ing the objectives of the course of study with 
the replies of the parents of his community 
to this question: “What do you expect the 
school to do for your child?” He was having 
some difficulty reconciling the pedagogical 
statements found in the course of study with 
the everyday Anglo-Saxon language of the 
_ layman. The parents wanted the school 
; to help their children to be honest, obedient, 
and truthful. The laymen seemed to be 
unfamiliar with such terms as the racial 
inheritance, individual capacities, citizen- 
ship, or even worthy home membership. 

Bagley and Kyte, in the California Cur- 
riculum Study, asked citizens for viewpoints 
on the elementary school curriculum, with 
» these conclusions: , 


1. That a majority of parents believe the 
primary purpose of the school is to teach 
the Three R’s. 

2. That citizens generally manifest consider- 
able uncertainty as to the need for many 
school subjects other than the funda- 
mentals, 


* Bagley, W. C., and Kyte, George C., The California Curriculum Study, pp. 249-283. 


» California, 1926. 
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3. That laymen cannot agree as to the school 
subjects of major and minor importance.* 


Can laymen assist in the formulation of 
a statement of the rdle of the school when 
they differ so widely among themselves as 
to educational background and _ personal 
aspirations? Are not these laymen the 
products of a school system which had a 
more limited purpose than our social leader- 
ship believes to be necessary today? Yet 
in the suggestions of parents we do find 
this underlying implication: “Through pub- 
lic education the behavior of the individual 
can be lifted to a higher social plane.” Of 
this point more will be said later. 

Practical educators. During the 1933 sum- 
mer convention of the N. E. A. in Chicago, 
the writer put the following question to a 
number of principals: “What is the unique 
function of the public school?” A few 
remembered the racial inheritance and good 
citizenship before they apologetically ex- 
cused themselves for more pressing appoint- 
ments. One principal did give a thrill of 
anticipation by suggesting that schools 
should help children to form ideals. In the 
subsequent conversation about the World’s 
Fair, these hopes were shattered by her en- 
thusiasm for rides about the Fair “in those 
funny little Japanese carts called ‘gin- 
rickeys.” While “gin-rickeys” may be 
ideals in the minds of many thirsty citizens 
today, they have not been approved for 
school use. 

As a result of this hurried and superficial 
survey, one is inclined to believe that many 
practical school workers find it difficult to 
describe the place of the school in American 
society. Immersed as they often are in the 
kaleidoscopic demands of everyday activ- 
ities, they look to the theorists for leadership 
in formulating the underlying education 
purpose. Some educators have urged that 
there should be assembled a group, includ- 


Berkeley: University of 
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ing not only educators but disinterested stu- 
dents of contemporary civilization, poets, 
economists, specialists in business, and stu- 
dents of the scientific study of children.* 
From such an ideal conference it is believed 
that the public school might find a fuller 
conception of its place in the broad perspec- 
tive of American life. 

Recent professional commissions. The 
foregoing brief review has purposely stressed 
the tendency to emphasize isolated aspects of 
the school’s function. Recently there has 
been a more or less unspectacular movement 
toward synthetic statements. One of these 
is the 1918 report known as Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. The report 
of this N. E. A. Committee stated the func- 
tion of public education in a democracy as 
follows: 


To develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place and use that place to shape 
both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends. 


In 1927 the National Society for the Study 
of Education, in its Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 
made a contribution in merging and restat- 
ing many conflicting viewpoints as to the 
purpose of education. The members of that 
well-known committee found in conferences 
that they were playing about the same gen- 
eral melody but in different keys. After 
producing a fairly harmonious report, each 
member went on to play a solo which in the 
case of practical educators probably added 
little to the blended concert. In the syn- 
thetic statement of this committee the dif- 
ferences about the social and the individual 
aspects of education were merged in the 
suggestion that the school is society’s chief 
agency for social improvement. 


4 See: Foundations of Curriculum Making. 
cation, Part II, pp. vii-xi. 
5 National Education Association, Commission on the 
of Secondary Education, p. 9. U. S. 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 


6 The Articulation of the Units of American Education, p. 80. 


Superintendence, Seventh Yearbook, ashington, 
The Social Economic Goals of America, p. 18. 
Goals of America, Washington, D. C., December, 1933. 
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In 1929 the Department of Superintend. 
ence, in its Seventh Yearbook, presented 
this statement: “The common or ultimate 
purpose of American education is the de. 


velopment of the kind of citizenship that | 


will guarantee both the preservation and the 
promotion of public welfare.” 

In 1933 a report of the National Education 
Association summarized the socio-economic 
goals of America as helping each individual 


to attain (1) hereditary strength, (2) phys. | 


ical security, (3) participation in an evolving 
culture, (4) an active, flexible personality, 
(5) suitable occupation, (6) economic se- 
curity, (7) mental security, (8) equality of 
opportunity, (9) freedom, and (10) fair 
play. The report also stated, “that is the 
province of education, which must take the 
lead in spreading among the people an un- 
derstanding of their national social-economic 


goals, and in creating an active public | 


opinion in their support. This involves not 
only the educational system devised for the 
young, but continued education for adults 
as well.”* 

Within the past fifteen years we have had 
formulated the foregoing statements which 
should help educators to stand together upon 
common ground. Probably the most im- 
portant thought in these statements is the 
implication that public education should 
seriously and deliberately undertake to lift 
society to ever higher levels. Note in the 
1918 statement the words, “and shape so- 


ciety to nobler ends”; in 1926, “the school a fF 


conscious agency for social improvement”; 
in 1929, “the promotion of the general wel- 
fare.” In 1933, social policies are to be 
judged by what they do to enrich the lives 


of individuals along certain specific lines 


Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1927. 

i Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
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which themselves mean little except under 
social conditions. 

As educators, we have tended to avoid 
the social implications of these statements. 


- We have rarely studied crime, economic in- 


security, and other social ills at first-hand 
and then organized our schools to alleviate 
those conditions. We have concentrated 
upon the development in our pupils of 
knowledges, skills, and abilities. Rarely have 
we followed up our products in long-time 
studies to see whether those skills were 
being used to write poems or kidnapers’ 
notes. Many of us still fail to see the 
neglected opportunities of the school as 
revealed in such community surveys as 
Middletown.® 

As recently as January, 1933, educators at 
the Citizens Conference on the Crisis in 
Education, in Washington, D. C., were ex- 
plaining to laymen that schools were at- 
tempting to do only what society wanted 
done. This might be interpreted to mean 
that the school is an errand boy hopping 
about to pick up the pieces and to repair 
the damage as society muddles along. 

Until recently the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Education Association have reflected 
this same passive viewpoint. There has 
been widespread contentment to limit the 
school’s efforts to the transmission of the 
racial inheritance, to the preservation of the 
status quo, and to the development of indi- 
vidual capacities in the direction of social 
conformity. At the Chicago convention a 
more active viewpoint was expressed in this 
resolution : 


It is the foremost obligation of education to 
seek out the underlying causes of the present 
grievous maladjustments; to forecast, with all 
the wisdom at its command, the social-eco- 
nomic developments of the near future; and 
heroically to redirect education so as to reduce 
to a minimum the personal hardships and the 
social stresses and strains which tend to accom- 


“Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M., Middletown. 
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pany rapid social changes, and at the same time 
to assure to the largest number of people the 
abundant life which current scientific develop- 
ment should make possible. 


In short, we say that we are no longer 
content to be mere followers. We insist that 
public education shall be an agency for 
social leadership. We are reaching back for 
the torch raised high by Horace Mann, when 
he said: 


I have faith in the improvability of the race 
—in its accelerating improvability. If we can 
get this vast wheel into any perceptible motion, 
we shall have accomplished much. I have 
abandoned jurisprudence, and betaken myself 
to the larger sphere of mind and morals. Hav- 
ing found the present generation composed of 
materials almost unmalleable, I am about trans- 
ferring my efforts to the next. Strength ex- 
pended upon the latter may be effectual which 
makes no impression upon the former. Let the 
next generation be my client. 


We may note carefully the breadth and 
fundamental nature of the task which 
Horace Mann set for himself. He did not 
say: “Public education should teach read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, so I am devot- 
ing myself to the Three R’s.” He did not 
say that the social inheritance was so 
neglected that it required his attention. He 
did say that he believed in the improvability 
of man and that it was the primary obliga- 
tion of public education to devote itself to 
that task. 

Recently in our professional publications, 
national conventions, and even in the news- 
papers the lines have been drawn rather 
sharply between those with different con- 
ceptions as to the social réle of the school. 
On the one hand are those who appear to 
have three steps in their program: (1) to 
obtain from the American people authority 
to draw up the specifications of our future 
American society, (2) to prepare these speci- 
fications in terms of present social and eco- 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929. 
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nomic trends, and (3) to indoctrinate chil- 
dren with this plan. Opposed to these edu- 
cators there is a large group of (1) those 
who are satisfied with existing social and 
economic conditions, (2) those who deplore 
existing conditions but believe that no one 
has given the school a special mandate to 
change society, and (3) those who would 
like to see changes but are not willing to 
accept the present self-appointed leaders. 
While the two main groups hurl invec- 
tives and insist that things are all black or 
white, the majority of practical educators 
find themselves in a grayish fog. Nothing 
seems to be wholly white or black, wholly 
good or bad, wholly constructive or destruc- 
tive, wholly perfect or imperfect. They do 
not believe that people improve themselves 
by an imposed system, nor do they under- 
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stand how an advancing society can remain 
static. They have learned that children best 
acquire knowledge and attitudes through 
participation in social experiences—in other 
words, through self-activity. They believe 
that the same principles of teaching apply 
to adults. Hence, they derive much hope 
and satisfaction from the motto, “Give the 
people light and they will find the way.” 

Of course, “light” can only mean in this 
day and age truth, objective data, and facts 
of every description which will illuminate 
all phases of society’s problems. Acting 
on this principle we shall be in agreement 
with Thomas Jefferson: “There is no safe 
deposit for these [the functions of govern- 
ment] but with the people themselves; nor 
can they be safe with them without infor- 
mation.” 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE FUNCTION OF 
“THE SCHOOL 


Epcar G. JoHNSTON 


Principal, The University High School, University of Michigan 


In the desirable emphasis which has been 
placed in recent years on the program of in- 
terpreting schools to the public, one very 
important section of that public has fre- 
quently been overlooked. We have seen to 
it that taxpayers, boards of education, legis- 
lators, women’s clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
countless other community groups become 
acquainted with school needs. With com- 
mendable sincerity and intelligence, those re- 
sponsible for school programs have followed 
the policy of supplying the public with facts 
about the schools through newspaper pub- 
licity, special news bulletins, official reports, 
and other means. Somewhat less frequently, 


professional leaders have taken laymen into 
their confidence as to the philosophy under- 
lying recent changes in educational organ- 
ization and practice and the goals toward 
which schools should aim. Rarely do we 
find an instance of a school system which 
has consciously set out to present the needs 
of schools, the facts about them, and the 
philosophy underlying them in a consistent 
way to its own pupils. Here lies an impor- 
tant neglected area in the program of public 
relations. 

To be sure, we have spent a good deal of 
time and energy in exhorting pupils to con- 
tinue in school as long as possible. We have 
stressed the commercial value of a high 
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school and of a college education. We have 
produced charts purporting to show that 
salaries in adult life are in direct proportion 
to years of schooling. Many conscientious 
high school principals have urged this point 
of view upon their pupils, unconscious of 
the fact that there may be here a fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc—that other factors 
of native ability, economic circumstances, 
and social status may explain both the ex- 
tended school experience and the higher sal- 
ary. 

The depression brought a rude awak- 
ening both to the schoolmen who had pre- 
sented this fallacious argument and to the 
youth who had followed their advice. Many 
young men and women who had pursued 
the goal of education through to an A.B. or 
a higher degree found themselves less able 
to find jobs than those who had quit school 
early and gone to work. It is possible that 
much of the reaction against the expendi- 
tures for schools in the last five years finds 
its explanation in the disillusionment follow- 
ing this misplaced emphasis on continued 
schooling as a means to personal gain. 

Too frequently graduates of our public 
school system have gained no realistic con- 
ception of the consideration which makes 
the support of the schools imperative in a 
democracy—their contribution to general 
welfare and social progress. We have failed 
to convince our own pupils that adequately 
supported schools are a necessity and not a 
luxury for a democratic community. If 
schools are to secure—and to merit—public 
support, it will be because the community 
at large is convinced that they have a con- 
tribution to make which is indispensable 
to the welfare and the progress of the social 
order. 

“Education,” says Briggs,’ “is, then, 
a long-time investment that the state may be 
a better place in which to live and a better 
place in which to make a living.” Can the 


1 Briggs, Thomas H., The Great Investment, p. 8. 


The Inglis Lecture, 1930. 
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school help to develop a body of citizens with 
enduring loyalty to the democratic American 
ideal, with a willingness to place the general 
welfare above personal advantage, with an 
appreciation of the common heritage and a 
determination to hand it on improved to 
their descendants, with a realistic under- 
standing of the world in which they live in 
order that they may the more intelligently 
attack the problems it presents them, with 
some ability in the solution of problems of 
a social nature through experience in solv- 
ing problems of immediate importance to 
them? Here is an investment the worth 
of which no responsible citizen will question. 
To pupils in school a grasp of this idea will 
make school experience at once more serious 
and more significant. 

It may be worth while to point out that 
there is no essential conflict between the 
social function of the school suggested here 
and that respect for individual personality 
and personal development which has come 
to be a major emphasis in current educa- 


tional thinking. The “State” is not a sep- 
arate entity but merely the sum total of the 


individuals who constitute it. The State 
will profit most as each individual citizen 
has opportunity to develop his capacities to 
the maximum degree. It is only as the in- 
terests of individuals or of special groups 
are placed above the general good that con- 
flict arises. “Good government” and “the 
happiness of mankind,” as the Ordinance of 
1787 fittingly recognized, are both reasons 
for encouraging schools. 

It is essential that pupils come to under- 
stand the purpose of the schools through ma- 
terials and experiences adapted to the vary- 
ing levels of maturity. This emphasis is 
especially important during the high school 
years. Teachers and school administrators 
have sometimes mistakenly taken it for 
granted that pupils having spent several 
years in school will naturally (and almost 


Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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automatically) understand. One might as 
soon expect that a child will be an authority 
on measles because he has been exposed to 
the disease, or that he will understand the 
mystery of electricity because he can manipu- 
late the dials of the radio to pick “Crime 
Clues” out of the air. The child is interested 
in his experiences per se. He does not neces- 
sarily see the purposes behind them and 
neither does he have the perspective or the 
background to contrast his own school ex- 
perience with what has been or with what 
might be. 

This understanding of the school on the 
part of pupils is essential: 


1. If schools are to enlist the support of an 
enlightened community. Pupils are not 
only future voters who will determine pub- 
lic policies in regard to schools and other 
community institutions; they are public re- 
lations agents whose attitudes about edu- 
cation—its function and its value—influ- 
ence to no small degree the decisions of 
their parents. 

2. If pupils are to obtain the maximum profit 
from the educational experience through 
which they pass. Experiences are most 
educative as they are rationalized. “What's 
the use of doing that?” “What good will 
history do me?” “Should I take Latin 
next semester?” Every teacher is familiar 
with such pupil questions. Too often they 
are thought of as annoyances rather than 
as opportunities to help the pupil see the 
significance of his experiences through re- 
lating them to the school’s chief function. 

3. If schools are to make that contribution 
to social progress which it is fair to expect 
of them. A clear understanding by pupils 
of the social function of the school is nec- 
essary if this purpose is to be attained. 
Pupils must see their school experiences as 
relating them actively to the progress of 
the community. Only thus can we hope 
to preserve that which is best in present 
practice and to improve these practices. 

4. If the curriculum and the organization of 
the school are to be kept in realistic touch 


2 Examples are: Bliss, Your School and You. 
School. Laidlaw Brothers, 192:. 
Michigan: Board of Education, 1933. 


0 u. Allyn and Bacon, 1927. 
Helping Children Experience the Realities of the Social Order. 
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with pupil needs and community prob. 
lems. 
cloistered at best, and there is constant 
danger that the curriculum may become 
static, and teaching methods formalized, 
I can think of no better way of helping 
ourselves to keep a firm touch with reality 
than the attempt to make clear to pupils 
how our actual practices contribute to our 
professed aims. 


It would be unfair to give the impres- 
sion that no efforts are being made to give 
pupils an appreciation of the school, 
but such attempts are for the most part 
sporadic and fragmentary. There is a com- 
mendable attention to the problem of 
orientation, especially for pupils entering 
the high school. Student handbooks are 
issued describing the traditions, policies, and 
activities of the school. Visiting days are 
designated, when both teachers and pupil 
leaders help the incoming pupil to become 
acquainted with the school as an institu- 
tion. Orientation courses find an increas- 
ing place in social studies and guidance 


curriculums in junior high schools, and | 


several books have been published with 


this adjustment in mind.2 The home-room 
organization with its emphasis on the re- J 


sponsibility of the school for guidance and 


its intimate relationship of pupil and 1a 


teacher has contributed materially to this 
aim. The practices described are designed 
primarily to help the pupil become ac- 
quainted with an individual school, and to 
adjust most happily to a particular school 
situation. These are worth-while practices 
for the purpose intended, but do not of 
themselves insure an appreciation of the 


function which the school should perform | 


as an institution. 
It has been encouraging to notice the in- 


creased attention paid in recent civic text- | 
books to the school as one of the important 2 


community institutions. Both in textbooks 


Hill-Mosher, Making the Most of High 
Ann 


The academic life is somewhat 
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and in some of the newer courses of study 
in the social studies field is to be found a 
problematic approach to those issues of 
school finance, attendance, and the curricu- 
lum with which communities must grapple. 
With growing maturity pupils should be 
given an increasing share in solving prob- 
lems of educational policy not merely in 
theory but in actual practice. Pupils who 
have been faced with concrete problems 
whose solutions vitally affect their own 
welfare are better prepared to give intelli- 
gent consideration as citizens and taxpayers 
to the maintenance of school facilities in 
their communities. 

Anniversaries, commencements, and spe- 
cial observances offer an opportunity to in- 
terest pupils in a study of the development 
of education in their own communities. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has for a number of years 
observed its commencement exercises with 
a symbolic ritual, dramatizing the purposes 
of education. The Coldwater, Michigan, 
High School cast its commencement pro- 
gram for 1934 in the form of a pageant de- 
picting one hundred years of public edu- 


© cation in Coldwater. The Central High 
» School of Kalamazoo recently presented in 
©) dramatic form the history of school progress 
> in that city. The University High School 
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of the University of Michigan celebrated its 
first decade with a pageant, “No Retreat,” 
written by pupils and teachers. The Na- 
tional Education Association, through its 
journal and printed suggestions for the ob- 
servance of American Education Week, has 
stimulated schools to include pupils in the 
planning for suitable observance of this an- 
nual event. The committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals ap- 
pointed to provide appropriate recognition 
of the tercentenary of high school educa- 
tion in America has made an excellent con- 
tribution to the understanding of schools 
by their pupils. Its official handbook and 
the tercentenary issue of the national high 
school weekly, The Scholastic, provide many 
suggestions for appropriate observance of 
this significant anniversary. 

The practices just described show a grow- 
ing appreciation of the importance of this 
phase of instruction. Where they have 
been casual and accidental they should be 
systematized and made a part of the con- 
scious planning of the school. Teachers 
must come to feel more keenly their op- 
portunity and their responsibility in teach- 
ing the part the school should play in pre- 
serving, developing, and perfecting the 
agencies of community well-being. 











THE COMMUNITY AND THE CURRICULUM 
R. O. HucHes 


Assistant Director of Curriculum Study, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


That the community itself should have 
much to say about the content of the cur- 
riculum of the community’s schools is a 
comparatively new idea. Several explana- 
tions will help to bring out the reason for 
this fact. Learning was once the purpose 
and opportunity of only a few. The great 
mass of humanity, not so many centuries 
ago, was not expected to know much or 
learn much except what was picked up in 
ordinary activity, as from one another men 
learned the things that had to be done to 
make their meager living. 

When the time came that some dared to 
believe that learning should be the priv- 
ilege of others besides the priest, the lawyer, 
and the judge, it was not a strange as- 
sumption that the learning that was good 
for one was good for all. So, the kind of 
learning that centered around the classics 
and did not reach far beyond either the 
language or the ideas of ancient worthies 
was the kind that was thrown open to 
those of the people at large who were in- 
terested and able to take advantage of it. 

Besides, in the minds of many, what was 
learned was not so important as the fact 
that learning was done. The training of 
the mind, the intellectual discipline that 
came from the study of mathematics and 
foreign language, was supposed to be trans- 
ferable to any other field; it was thought 
that once one had learned how to study 
Latin or mathematics, he could adapt him- 
self to any and every situation that called 
for the use of thought. If John Smith 


couldn’t seem to make head nor tail of 
Latin or algebra, it was just too bad, and 
he might as well quit thinking that the 
school could teach him anything. 

Such ideas are not so antiquated in time 
as they may seem to us when we put them 
on paper today. Most of us have forever 
abandoned the thought that it makes no 
difference what we study so long as we 
study, and that if a person can not profit 
by the courses of study which seemed of 
benefit to men of learning decades ago, we 
need not bother with the thought of doing 
anything for him. Today we believe that 
each individual has his own possibilities, 
which may not be exactly the same as those 
of anyone else, and that to make him most 
useful to himself and to his community, 
we should develop his talent for all it is 
worth and try to qualify him to live when 
and where he has to live and not as might 
have served a restricted life a century or 
more ago. The community whose life cen- 
ters around one, two, or three big factories; 
the community whose people still to a 
dominant degree make their living on the 
farm; the community that is made up 
largely of people whose living comes 
through trade or professional activities— 
all these, and others as well, have their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. They have a right, 
we may agree, to ask that their schools 
shall supply the kind of training for their 
boys and girls that will serve them best to 
be happy and useful in their personal and 
community relations today. 
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COMMUNITY AND CURRICULUM 


In a democracy, where everybody sooner 
or later may qualify himself to vote and 
where public opinion determines the policy 
of the government, community interests un- 
questionably demand that the schools shall 
make possible that kind of experience and 
training which will bring about the open- 
minded spirit, the thoughtful attitude, and 
the habit of reasoned judgment which must 
prevail if democracy itself is to stand. The 
community must insist, then, that those sub- 
jects or fields of study which most directly 
serve such ends shall be treated as of out- 
standing importance. 

The English language, which ought to 
be perhaps the most effective bond of union 
in our communities, must then have a place 
of leadership in the program of studies, for 
without a common language in which to 
express ideas that all may understand, that 
feeling of mutual interest which is essen- 
tial to successful democracy will be lacking. 
The community may properly say to the 
school, “We expect you to train our boys 
and girls to use the English language ef- 
fectively.” “What shall it profit a man,” 
the community may say to us, “if he is 
steeped in Ruskin and Shakespeare but can 
not express himself effectively before his 
fellow men? Of what great value is it 
to learn how to analyze a play or a great 
essay if the form only and not the great 
theme of the author is emphasized?” 

Given a common language in which to 
express common ideas, common problems 
must occupy a great part of the attention 
of our curriculum makers. The commu- 
nity is saying to the schools, not always 
with complete justification, “If you had 
trained us wisely, we should have known 
how to avoid the social and economic mess 
in which we find ourselves today. If you 
are going to give us the light and leading 
which you boast you are able to provide, 
teach us how to understand the problems 
that we must face in the days in which we 
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live and not merely those that were faced 
by men who lived long, long ago.” That 
demand of the community makes us put 
a different emphasis on our study of his- 
tory, and tells us to look into the past not 
merely by way of inquisitiveness but to 
see what there was in the past that made 
possible the life of today, and to discover 
what weaknesses in the practices of the past 
may have been responsible for failures and 
for some of our own problems. 

The community may say to those of us 
who teach the history of our country, “Let 
us have the truth, and not merely a series 
of eulogies of the founders and past leaders 
of our nation. Let us know whether we 
really are so much better than the rest of 
the world as sometimes we have been 
taught to believe.” The community may 
say to those who teach government or 
civics, or whatever name we apply to the 
study of public activities, “Let us know 
how things actually work, and not merely 
how in theory they ought to work. Let us 
discover how we may improve our political 
methods rather than praise them simply 
because they are ours.” It hasn’t always 
spoken to us in rich language, however. 
Too often it has allowed self-seeking or 
narrow interests, represented by what we 
have learned to call “pressure groups,” force 
into our courses of study subjects, notions, 
or practices which either did no good or 
actually menaced the highest interests of 
the whole people. 

The community does say to the school 
today, “You have been derelict in one thing 
—you have not made us realize how vitally 
important to every other interest of our 
lives is the economic motive and method 
of our system. You have left that for the 
small number of our population who were 
interested in turning to their own profit 
the operation of economic laws, and left us 
in ignorance so that we did not realize our 
own problems or understand how to at- 
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tack evils when we discovered that they 
existed. You must by all means let us have 
the truth, as far as it affects our economic 
life, and give us wisdom to distinguish truth 
from error, so that in correcting one evil 
we shall not fall into others that perhaps 
may be worse.” 

Perhaps the community will also say to 
the school, “You have wasted too much 
time on some things of little value to us. 
You have forced many of our boys and 
girls to spend two years in studying algebra 
and geometry that they will never use or 
in learning languages that will be equally 
without benefit in our practical living. Why 
spend two or three years apiece on material 
that is distinctly foreign to our everyday 
lives and ignore the vast contribution that 
science, whether natural or social, has made 
to the life of today?” “Can you not,” the 
community may say, “help us to be more 
practical in the knowledge that you supply 
us? Not that we shall ask the school to 
train everybody for every trade or job, 
when we know how many of those occu- 
pations themselves are changing from day 
to day; but may we expect that you will look 
for ways to equip us to fit into situations 
that are likely to come upon us; and, par- 
ticularly, as the time comes on when it is 
no longer necessary’ for men and women to 
work from daylight to dark merely earning 
a living, to give us the means by which 
we may occupy profitably the hours when 
we are not paid for what we do?” 

One other thing the community is de- 
manding of us more and more: “What are 
you doing to help boys and girls to live as 
well as to learn? Are you helping them to 
develop right motives, right ideals, pur- 
poses, and aspirations that will cause them 
to think of the welfare of all as well as of 
their own enjoyment and advancement? 
In other words, what are you doing for 
the development of character and those 
varied interests and activities that we may 
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sum up under the head of ‘citizenship’ ?” 


The community will hold us guilty if we | 


neglect this fundamental side of education, 
for education merely to know things or to 
learn what someone else says or thinks js 
only mildly profitable for real living, as 
compared with the contribution it may 
make if it helps us actually to think nobly, 
to work effectively, and to desire to serve 
well our community as well as ourselves. 

Perhaps we of the school may retort, 
“This talk about communities making such 
progressive demands on the school does not 
agree with the facts. It seems to assume 
that all communities are intelligent and am- 
bitious. The school hasn’t been able to go 
any faster or further than the community 
will let it go. Haven’t there been many 
communities in the last two or three years 
whose people have been telling us that the 
three R’s were good enough for them, and 
asking us why we want to take time to 
teach boys how to play the ‘sax’ and girls 
to wave their hair? They are inquiring 
why we build marble palaces in which 
boys and girls may loaf five or six hours 
a day, when they could get by with the little 
red schoolhouse.” 

Doubtless it is true that services which 
the school would like to render to the com- 
munity have been hampered in recent years 
by demands for retrenchment at any cost 
and for cutting taxes no matter what hap- 
pens. Such an attitude on the part of a 
community, however, is pretty good evi- 
dence that the school has not sold itself to 
the community to the extent that the in- 
terests of both deserve and demand. We 
can not expect communities made up of 
people primarily concerned in looking out 
for themselves, to vote taxes indefinitely 


just because someone in a position of re- | 


sponsibility has suggested that this should 
be done. We must be able to justify our 
program, and show that it fits the pupil to 
live his life better and more profitably. 
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Another important question is whether 
the adjustment of the school’s activities to 
the life of today involves throwing away 
our program of subjects and substituting 
for it a tabulation of aims and activities. 
Is it through efforts to promote the attain- 
ment of certain aims that our school enter- 
prises can best be directed, or shall we con- 
tinue to teach certain subjects and fields of 
activity as giving the most useful prepara- 
tion for effective living? 

Look at the new Virginia course of study, 
with its list of eleven “major functions of 
social life” as the cardinal elements on 
which the curriculum is to be built, and 
its attempt in various grades to develop 
“centers of interest” and “aspects.” This 
is the Virginia list, briefly summarized: 
protection and conservation, production of 
goods and services and distribution of re- 
turns, consumption of goods, communica- 
tion and transportation, recreation, esthetic 
impulses, religious impulses, education, ex- 
tension of freedom, integration of the in- 
dividual, exploration. 

I can not help feeling that such an analy- 
sis of interests, whether in school or out, 
is fully as arbitrary and artificial as any 


| program of subjects which consciously and 
definitely seeks to provide information and 
} activity that human experience indicates 
| will be helpful in useful living. I doubt 


nape 


very much whether any such revolutionary 
reorganization of the curriculum is either 
demanded by the community or likely to 
produce any better results in the days to 
come, 

I do believe, however, that in organizing 
our curriculum, if we do it along partially 


} traditional lines, we should give most at- 
| tention to those fields of study and experi- 
= ence which obviously ought to contribute 


i directly toward happy, helpful, and efficient 


4 life, 


I maintain that within those various 
fields we should select those topics, those 
aspects, and those phases of subject matter 
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that seem most likely to contribute vitally 
and directly toward training boys and girls 
to live well the life of today. Let us re- 
member that the memorizing of facts, while 
absolutely essential as a basis for sound 
thinking, will not of itself produce reasoned 
judgment and ability to meet actual situa- 
tions. There must be application as well 
as memorizing. Activities outside the class- 
room, too, may make a most valuable con- 
tribution toward a real education. 

Yes, there is one other thing that the 
community may ask of us—that somehow 
we may reorganize, if that is the word, the 
attitudes of mind and habits and methods 
of instruction of some of our teachers, so 
that they may look beyond the narrow 
limits of their own subject field and may 
realize that their subject, if it is worth in- 
cluding at all, must have myriads of contacts 
with other subject fields, and that, again, 
if it is worth including at all, it must have 
relationship to life outside the school. 

I don’t accept wholesale the charge that 
the school separates itself from life and is 
unreal. I believe that it offers a real and 
vital experience, different, it is true, from 
that of the factory, the store, or the office, 
but nevertheless as much an actual kind of 
living as any other that we might name. 
If we can only get our teachers, whether 
they be teachers of English, or history, or 
chemistry, or mathematics, or music, or art, 
to have this broad point of view and realize 
that each one is making his own contribu- 
tion to a life to which countless others are 
also making a contribution! Then we may 
hope to have not only a curriculum adapted 
to the needs of a changing and growing 
world, but men and women engaged in de- 
veloping that curriculum who inspire in 
the boys and girls of our schools the ambi- 
tion and the ability to raise themselves as 
citizens, and their communities as well, to 
ever higher standards of material, mental, 
and moral living. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Huser WILLt1AM Hurr 


Editor, The College Blue Book, De Land, Florida 


If we think of civilization as a stream— 
a widening social stream—then certainly 
one of its main tasks is to rear up its own 
successors. These it tries to make like it- 
self. Yet progress comes only as the new 
generation cumulatively improves upon the 
old. Civilization is trying to “pass on” so- 
cial goods it has received or found or cre- 
ated—indeed its obligation is to pass on 
an enriched social inheritance. Yet this 
inheritance must be made available to con- 
scious beings who may accept or reject or 
modify, and whose only mode of growth 


is through self-action and creative expres- 
sion. Adults are quite solicitous that the 
social inheritance be accepted as is, in what 


they conceive to be its perfection. Yet 
progress is effected only as those who re- 
ceive the inheritance change and better it. 

In somewhat pafallel fashion the schools, 
as agents of civilization, have certain areas 
of human experience which they would 
transmit—and to a surprisingly large extent 
would transmit verbally, using symbols of 
reality in lieu of experience itself. It is 
much easier to spell “blizzard” than to 
struggle through one! 

It has been rather easy and natural for 
many schools to fall into a “we-must-pass- 
on-the-course-of-study” sort of an attitude. 
Yet life, its relationships, its characteristics, 
and its problems are much wider than 
courses of study or the examinations and 
grades which so often falsely mark the 
emergence and growth of personality in 


action. 
purposes that arise within the educatee are 
more meaningful socially then the verbal 
facts or formulas and dates and even social 
sanctions which they seek to pour into him. 
Most curricula are deficient in the answers 
to life’s major needs. They deal with his- 
tory, mathematics, language, geography, 
geometry, and yet these classifications of ex- 
perience are rarely encountered as such in 
everyday affairs. There you face a “job” 
meeting others’ needs—sex and home and 
social relations, religious interest and ma- 
chinery, health, recreation, political condi- 
tions and activities, and so on. So differ- 
ent are these “courses” from life that it is 
possible for a young woman to receive a 
Ph.D. degree in history and be quite ig- 
norant concerning her biological and psy- 
chological relation to children. 

Rather generally educators have seemed 
to feel the need for interpreting the school 
to the community. It is difficult in any 
area to work much and not come to have a 
sort of Atlas-upholding-the-world sense of 
ultimate importance which you attach to 
your work. Even so, the verbal routines 
of the school. As a matter of fact, the 
sorest need exists also for interpreting the 
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Probably the ideas, motives, and 





community to the school. The community f 
is the larger, the enabling, the controlling 
unity of which the school is one phase. lt § 


also is the type of situation into which the 9 
school product must fit—and we hope use: f 
Relationship, then, between the} 


fully. 
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school and the community is essential for down the line paralleling the life of the 
the school and teachers to keep close to people. 
realities of life. It is essential to a far Obviously these factors are not equal in 
greater degree than we have yet effected, force or in effect. Indeed, their effectiveness 
to acquaint youth with the demands of life hinges on personal factors in the educatee 
itself. which make some more acceptable than 
The school needs to recognize that it is others. Some of these factors are organized 
but one of many forms of social expression around the social motives and some around 
articulate in the community. Tradition the profit motive. Watch that distinction 
ascribed to the school the responsibility for closely—it is significant! 
an education. By that we now see was The real question, then, is not whether 
meant an examination-proof familiarity there should be relationship between school 
with a wide range of facts resulting from and community organizations. The vital 
a somewhat marathonic process of pouring point is to discover which are friends and 
facts in. For years there has been a grow- to see how many of them our intelligence 
ing conviction that school encompassed only _ will permit us to codperate with and utilize. 
a part of our learning. If one envisions The very natural criterion for the school 
the complexities of life and then peeks to use in measuring organizational worth 
into the somewhat cloistered routines of is, “Do they help the school?” The more 
most schools, he will, if unprejudiced, be meaningful query is, “Do they help the 
startled by the obvious necessity for learn- student?” The real measure is the degree 
ing beyond the walls of the school as well of child-centeredness. 
as by the obvious volume of items which If an activity tends to contribute posi- 
at present can only be thus experienced. tively to the physical, mental and spiritual 
What are the educative forces of the interests of youth, it is a brother-in-blood 
community? The instant answer is: every to the school even though it centers else- 


form of life activity in the community. where and is administered by other hands. 
The home precedes the church and school. 


Indeed, it represents both in the crucial Newsocser Acuneims 

early pattern-fixing years. The backyard, Let us look for a few moments at some 
playground, and street parallel and eclipse of the non-profit agencies which share the 
the school in point of time, since they have community with the schools. 

more than three times as much access to The home. Of all the agencies where 
the child. The press, the radio, the motion a two-way relationship is essential, the home 
picture, and the comic strip all reach in heads the list, not only because it supplies 
after him. The adult mores or standard the child to the school but because it ranks 
of idealism, the level of civic honor in first as a character influencer,’ with own-age- 
government and business and banking, the companions second. Parents’ committees, 
quality of the forms of social life, the re- parents’ nights, parent-teacher associations, 
spect accorded the home, the labor organ- adult conferences on various problems, and 
izations, the form of economic system it- similar devices should be continually used 
self, the overt interest in art and beauty, to effect an understanding and close sense 
and the leisure time agencies all have their of unity between parents and teachers and 
effect on the child. The roster of educative to lessen the feeling on the part of each 
forces, passive and negative, goes right that the other is not perfect. This feeling 


1 The Influencing of Character. Boy Scouts of America. 
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is, after all, quite natural, but there is 
no need to stress it or even to notice it. 
Homes vary as widely in their dominant 
tone or atmosphere as do teachers. Homes 
have been shrinking in space and in child- 
action opportunities. Homes have felt the 
pinch of poverty. In normal times, over 
half the population are near the danger 
line, and now some 6,000,000 families are 
on relief! Homes are fragile—one in six ends 
in divorce. Death plays further havoc, and 
one per cent of our children are in institu- 
tions taking the place of the home. 

We have nearly four and three-quarter 
million more families than dwellings, with 
resultant crowding. “Meantime the steady 
march into the cities goes on apace—4o% in 
1900; 45.8% im 1910; 51.4% in 1920; 56.2% 
in 1930—where birth rates go down, death 
rates go up, sterility increases as does il- 
legitimacy, divorce grows, home owning de- 
creases, multi-family houses and house shar- 
ing increases to six times what it was in the 
country, the family becomes more nomadic, 
moving oftener, a large percentage of moth- 
ers are employed and so on. All these fac- 
tors enter to handicap the child while his 
area for play and free muscular expression 
dwindles.”* Here a codperative understand- 
ing can mean much to the youth involved. 

The church. The wise school is friendly 
with all the churches in its area. There are 
nearly a quarter of a million churches in 
two hundred fourteen denominations deal- 
ing with twenty-eight million young people 
—nine churches for every ten public schools, 
with more than forty-eight million members 
over thirteen years of age. The church 
membership is growing slightly more rap- 
idly than the population. Here is a great 
agency whose social purposes for youth are 
similar to the aspirations of the school. They 
need to cooperate in many ways. 

Letsure-time agencies. Also in the non- 
profit group are the national leisure-time 


2 Hurt, H. W., The Child and His Home, Minton Balch, 1931. 
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character agencies for boys, enrolling about 
two and one-quarter million. They include 
the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts of America, the 
4-H Clubs, the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Order of DeMolay, Order of Builders for 
Boys, Y.M.H.A., Knighthood of Youth, 
Big Brothers Federation, Columbian 
Squires, and others relatively local. Teach- 
ers should acquaint themselves with these 
organizations. In The Child and His 
Home (Minton Balch) is a statement of 
the purposes of these organizations and also 
of the organizations for girls. The girls’ 
organizations include the 4-H Clubs, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, the Y.W.C.A., and 
the Big Sister Federation as the national 
agencies reaching about one and a quarter 
million girls. These and the settlement 
houses, which serve over two and a quarter 
million, codperate with the school to pro- 
vide for leisure time, which is youth’s great- 
est hazard. 

Other non-profit agencies. The national 
safety movement, the playground move- 
ment, libraries, outdoor camping, motoring 
to national and state parks and historical 
shrines are all areas and organizations liter- 
ally bristling with interest material to help 
the school in its task. 


ProFit AGENCIES 


The press. Newspapers have passed the 
volume point of one paper published daily 
for every two people. Their financial and 
political policies need to be known to in- 
terpret them wisely. Yet they represent 
tremendous opportunities for local codpera- 
tion with the schools. Their comic strips 
merit careful scrutiny. 

The motion picture. This most powerful 
educative force reaches about 125,000,000 
persons weekly, with commercial pictures 
hitherto largely prepared for adults, though 
viewed by audiences one-third of which 
are under sixteen years of age and three- 
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fourths of which are women and girls. The 
motion picture can be made an agency of 
community codperation. A free booklet has 
been prepared telling how to do it; this may 
be secured from Carl E. Milliken, 28 West 
44th St., New York City. In the case of 
some recent better pictures, study guides® 
are available for school use. 

The radio. As home work of the old type 
steps out in some school systems, a new op- 
portunity steps in for nearly 600 radio sta- 
tions. Our 18,000,000 radio sets reach 60°/% 
of our homes. While schools have used 
broadcasts, far-visioned school administra- 
tors have a real opportunity to develop use- 
ful materials. With growing adult leisure 
upon us, here is a new zone for public 
service. 

Commerctalized recreation. In addition 
to the motion picture, most communities 
have other forms of recreation which is sold. 
The theater, the pool room, the dance hall, 
the amusement park, the beer garden, the 
carnival, and the excursion are agencies in 
quest of profit and frequently not alert to 
their social obligations to youth. The mod- 
ern teacher must know these forces and, if 
possible, counteract their influences by a 
fuller organization of home-made recreation 
through all the non-profit agencies of the 
community. This has much to commend it 
educationally. Putting on a play themselves 
has quite different values for young people 
than buying tickets for a performance pre- 
sented by some one else. 

Selling. In nearly every community there 
are swarms of salesmen ringing doorbells 
and trying to sell books, magazines, house- 
hold equipment, articles of clothing, and 
so on. Frequently these try to use the 
schools, sometimes in subtle ways. The 
school needs to be alert to keeping itself free 
from commercialization and must weigh 
values with great care. 
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CoorDINATION 


Los Angeles County is in a fair way to 
wipe out three-fourths of its delinquency 
through its Coérdinating Council, which 
pulls together all of the agencies in the 
county having equities in the youth prob- 
lem. When a lad is sent back to his neigh- 
borhood by the Juvenile Court, some one 
of these agencies takes an active interest in 
seeing that he has a new chance for expres- 
sive activity. As a result, three-fourths of 
these boys do not return! Something com- 
parable to this plan is needed for the normal 
youth of the country. 

Johnny Jones is in school. He attends a 
Sunday School class; he lives in a home in 
a certain neighborhood; he is a member 
of a Scout troop; he plays now and then at a 
certain playground; he works after school 
for a druggist; he goes camping in the sum- 
mer and fishing now and then with his 
father; he attends the movies twice a week; 
he listens to the radio and reads the morning 
paper in the evening; he is keeping company 
with a young /ady in the community and 
is a member of the ushering staff at the 
stadium. These separate and distinct phases 
of his life are entirely unrelated. Unless he 
gets into trouble, the home, the church, the 
school, and the leisure agency rarely ever 
get together to discuss him. Like parallel 
lines, they never meet! 

Despite the time element involved in 
doing it, the thesis is here advanced that no 
real job can be done in educating Johnny 
Jones unless these various factors get to- 
gether. No single out-of-the-classroom ef- 
fort will pay the teacher such large and 
immediate dividends as to “know her stu- 
dents” and to effect an integration of the 
forces impinging upon their lives and weav- 
ing those forces into a progressive record 
and a continuous influence. 


‘For example, those published by the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 





THE SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 


Eucene T. Liss 


Special Representative, National Recreation Association, New York 


The authentic community center is a peo- 
ple’s club house—a place of recreation and 
informal education. It is thus distinctly dif- 
ferent from most night schools and con- 
tinuation schools in which vocational train- 
ing and study for credit are the predominant 
motives of the participants. 

This distinction is well illustrated in the 
Milwaukee school system, in which adult 
study for credit or vocational purposes is 
obtained under the auspices of the continu- 
ation schools, while informal activities for 
“life enrichment” are sponsored by the ex- 
tension department at the community cen- 
ters. In the centers one does not study 
mathematics or bookkeeping, but he may 
enter classes in applied arts, furniture mak- 
ing, lamp shade construction, lip reading, 
leather tooling, metal work, needle work, 
gymnastics, and many other activities. If 
an immigrant, he’ may learn English or 
enter a citizenship class. There are also 
classes in public speaking and parliamentary 
law. There are debating clubs, civic, men’s, 
married persons’, social, checker, chess, and 
neighborhood clubs. The activity of dra- 
matic clubs embraces play reading and pro- 
duction, voice placement, costume design- 
ing, stage setting, and scenery. There are 
classes in tap dancing, interpretive dancing, 
folk dancing, and ballroom dancing. 

The Milwaukee centers also offer an im- 
posing array of musical organizations rang- 
ing from orchestras to harmonica bands. 
The centers house lectures, recitals, and four 
public library stations. Entertainments, in- 


cluding motion pictures and games, round 
out the program. 


RECREATION AND EDUCATION 


Anyone can apply his own definition to 
these varied offerings, which are charac- 
teristic of community centers in other cities 
as well as in Milwaukee. You may call the 
program adult education or you may call 
it recreation. Virtually it is a fusion of the 
two. The outstanding fact is that both the 
leaders and the participants approach the ac- 
tivities informally though earnestly and 
without the consideration of marks or prep- 
aration for bread-winning. One goes to the 
center to increase his leisure skills, to satisfy 
his hunger for social relationships, to en- 
large his understanding of life, to develop 
himself physically and mentally. If from 
such activity there should emerge the by- 
product of increased earning power, well 
and good, but that is not the primary ob- 
jective. 

The chief patrons of the Milwaukee cen- 
ters are non-school young people and adults. 
Yet children of school age are admitted be- 
tween 3:30 and 6:00 p. m., while special 
groups of youngsters, such as boy scouts 
who live in congested districts and have 
poor home surroundings, may come in the 
evening if they can obtain a special permit 
from the day school principal. 

Cleveland, Kansas City, New York City, 
and Washington are among other cities 
whose school systems, like Milwaukee’s, di- 
rectly conduct community centers. Of the 
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36 school systems I visited when gathering 
data for The New Leisure Challenges the 
Schools; 16 or 449% were conducting or- 
ganized community centers. In 10 of them 
the centers were regarded as part of the 
year-round recreation facilities. Of these 
communities, 16 school centers offered physi- 
cal activities, 13 social, 12 music, 10 dra- 
matic, 10 handcraft, 5 art, 7 motion pictures, 
6 swimming, 5 literary, 2 lectures, 2 cooking, 
and 2 nature lore. 


CENTERS ConpDUCTED By AGENCIES 
OuTsIDE THE SCHOOL 


Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, and New 
York are examples of cities where commu- 
nity centers are conducted in schools by out- 
side agencies. Except in Detroit, they sup- 
plement the centers conducted directly by 
the schools themselves. In Detroit, 123 cen- 
ters were maintained in 1933 by the muni- 
cipal department of recreation, which pays 
the school board for janitorial and other 
maintenance costs. The expense came to 
Gymnasiums, 


$30,000 in 1930 and 1931. 
auditoriums, and some classrooms and shops 
were utilized. In Kansas City, Cleveland, 
and New York, settlements, community 
councils, parent-teacher associations, and 
other agencies conduct centers in the 


schools. In New York these are known as 
unofficial centers, the Board of Education 
retaining control through its bureau of ex- 
tension activities, but turning over immedi- 
ate supervision to the private organizations. 
These groups pay small fixed sums per ses- 
sion according to the facility used. Con- 
tinuous permits are also obtainable and 
cover the use of facilities at recurrent times. 
Some groups offer a wide range of activities; 
others specialize, coming to the building for 
meetings, folk dancing, cards, band prac- 
tice, drill, basketball, choral rehearsals, and 
other purposes. 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, the municipal 
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recreation department administers and the 
Junior League finances a community center 
which with a varied program caters particu- 
larly to young people out of school. 

The total attendance at community cen- 
ters in some cities is astonishing. In 1933 
it reached 1,016,483 in Milwaukee’s 17 cen- 
ters, 4,747,045 in New York’s 819 centers, 
629,822 in Detroit’s 123 centers, 245,340 in 
Cleveland’s 24 centers, and 500,000 in Bos- 
ton’s 14 centers. 


ParENT EpucaTION 


Before discussing the administrative meth- 
ods that have been found successful in the 
informal use of schools for education and 
recreation, let us note briefly some of the 
special forms of adult education to which 
the school building has been turning in 
recent years. One of these is parent educa- 
tion. A small though increasing number 
of schools codperate with parent-teacher as- 
sociations and other groups in this activity. 
Interest in the subject developed in the early 
‘20s. In some communities, including Mil- 
waukee, the community centers are respon- 
sible for this activity. In Detroit, a Parent 
Education Department is administered by 
the Board of Education and supported by a 
foundation grant. It conducts child study 
classes for parents and other adults, ap- 
proximately half of which meet in public 
schools. 

In Omaha, the department of vocational 
education sponsors parent education classes 
meeting in school buildings. The enroll- 
ment in 1932-33 was 3,000 mothers and 
fathers. This work is supported by federal, 
state, and city funds. The classes in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, are promoted by the parent- 
teacher associations. Outlines are published 
for parent groups and there are weekly 
radio talks and conferences. 

In some communities parent education is 
a part of the state and local home economics 
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educational program. One such program 
in Houston, Texas, is financed by federal, 
state, and local public school funds. Two 
specialists work in codperation with the 
school principals, parent-teacher associations, 
church groups, libraries, child guidance 
clinics, etc. They organize and conduct 
classes of mothers, and train local leaders. 


EvENING SCHOOLS 


Evening schools and adult education 
courses in a number of cities include in- 
formal studies undertaken without expecta- 
tion of credit. Thus the Board of Educa- 
tion in Buffalo reports Americanization 
classes in reading, writing, and speaking 
English, in citizenship, and in parent educa- 
tion. Enrollment is 1,800 people, mostly 
with foreign background. Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Los Angeles, and 
other cities have similar courses. It would 
seem that the evening schools in some cities 
—for example, New York—are so informal 
that they might well be merged with the 


community centers. 


Forums 


As yet forums have not been extensively 
developed in schools, but an outstanding ex- 
periment in this field in Des Moines is now 
going on, which is becoming widely known. 
This is being financed for a five-year period 
by the Carnegie Corporation on recom- 
mendation of the American Association for 
Adult Education. It is now in its third year 
and is administered by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Meetings are open to all citizens 
of the community without charge. The 
approximate attendance from January 
through July, 1933, was 48,000. The forum 
is conducted by a staff of four regular lead- 
ers and by other experts who take charge 
of from one to five or six meetings. There 
were three types of forums in the 1933-34 
season, as follows: neighborhood forums 
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held in 23 different locations in various 
parts of the city every other week during 
the school year, led by regular leaders; cen- 
tral forums held weekly in five centrally 
located school buildings for 22 consecutive 
weeks during the winter and spring, led by 
visiting leaders; and city-wide forums con- 
ducted by visiting speakers and attended 
by all forum leaders who participate in the 
discussion following the lectures. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


Much of the use of the schools by the 
unemployed has consisted in attending vo- 
cational classes, but there has been a steady 
increase in avocational activity. In New 
York State various cities offer classes in 
virtually every subject for which there is 
sufficient demand, ranging from applied 
arts to courses in psychology, history, and 
government. Federal and state relief funds 
have been the source of the support. In 
1933, 800 teachers and 26,000 students were 
involved. Delaware has had 10,000 partici- 
pants in informal classes and groups. Ohio 
and other states have similar extensive ac- 
tivities. 

The results from such courses have been 
most successful where the jobless have not 
been segregated from their neighbors, and 
where the publicity has stressed the inclu- 
sive character of the courses and activities 
offered. A hospitable atmosphere and in- 
formality have proved to be necessary. Such 
classes in New London, Connecticut, for 
instance, started out formally and shifted to 
an informal approach with excellent results. 
At the door of the school an alert and 
friendly director meets everybody coming 
to the center. He or she is made to feel at 
home and is permitted to exercise free 
choice of activities. A feature of the New 
London centers is that a number of citizens 
have volunteered to give advice and sug- 
gestions to unemployed in connection with 
their particular profession or business. 
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One man coming to the center wanted 
to know what was offered on the subject 
of law. The director asked him if he would 
like to talk first with Judge on the 
subject. The astonished candidate for a 
course in law was only too glad to be in- 
troduced to the judge, to talk with him, 
and be given opportunity to study books 


in his office. 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
oF CENTERS 

An extended discussion of the organiza- 
tion and administration of centers” is not 
possible here; however, a few suggestions 
should be made. There are three types of 
community centers: (1) the autocratic type, 
with the program set up by the central 
school office, in which the people of the 
community have no voice and in which no 
consideration is given to differences in neigh- 
borhoods; (2) the combination of auto- 
cratic and democratic type, which operates 
under a program set up at a central office 
but permits of variations by the staff and 
meets community needs; (3) the demo- 
cratic type, in whose planning and admin- 
istration the people of the community have 
a large part. It is this last type of center 
that is to be recommended. 

The most successful centers are grounded 
in neighborhood sentiment. This under- 
standing and feeling should be developed 
before the building is secured and the pro- 
gram undertaken. A neighborhood council 
should be formed to help develop policies 
and suggest activities. This should become 
a permanent organization, constantly help- 
ing in the conduct of the centers. A neigh- 
borhood committee understands the finan- 
cial condition of the people, their likes and 
dislikes, and their educational background. 
It can recruit volunteer leadership and in- 
terpret the center to the community. The 


*For full discussion of the subject, see The Conduct of Community Centers. 
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council is the direct link between the staff 
and the neighborhood. 

Under such a democratic scheme, centers 
may develop distinctive features reflecting 
the prevailing interest of individual neigh- 
borhoods. There should be no attempt to 
lay down a fixed pattern for all centers to 
follow. 

Staff. In general, the staff includes a 
director who is responsible for organization, 
supervision, and host functions. Then there 
are instructors or leaders for each activity or 
course. Very often the school principal 
serves as the director. Pains must be taken 
to consider janitors in developing center 
programs and to compensate them for the 
additional work they are put to in the eve- 
ning while the center is open. This pay 
ranges ordinarily from $1.00 to $5.00 an 
evening, $1.00 per hour being a common 
rate of compensation. Since the depres- 
sion, payment of $2.00 an evening has not 
been uncommon. In some cities flat pay- 
ments per evening are made up to a certain 
time, say 10:30, after which an hourly rate 
of $1.00 or more is paid. 

Financing the center, The tendency of 
school boards to pay for the cost of the cen- 
ters out of the regular school fund is increas- 
ing. This is especially true where the 
schools themselves administer the activities. 
Thus in New York the official centers are 
cared for in the school budget, while small 
fees are charged for the use of unofficial 
centers. When private agencies conduct 
centers, it is not uncommon to charge mem- 
bership dues from which to meet the 
expense. 

In developing and carrying out the com- 
munity center program, it goes without 
saying that abundant and intelligent pub- 
licity of the “alluring type” is very important. 

Informality and freedom imperative. It 
is to be remembered that the patrons of 
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community centers are principally adults 
who are present of their own free will. One 
does not order them about. If that is at- 
tempted, they do not return. Further, 
people must discover their own interests, 
a process in which they cannot be hurried. 
The activities of community centers develop 
around the interests of the people, not the 
preconceived ideas of the director. Super- 
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vision and instruction must be as unob- 
trusive as possible. One of the prime objec- 
tives is to salvage and develop the creative 
spirit, something to be cherished in the face 
of our tendency toward over-much stand- 
ardization. The native talent and imagina- 
tion of the people must be given ample 
scope, while the instructor gives them the 
benefit of his knowledge of technique. 


THE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY SURVEY 
Frank W. Hart 


Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


Beginning with the dark days that fol- 
lowed in the wake of 1929, we began to hear 
for the first time in this country frequent 
use of the word “planning” in connection 
with nation-wide social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems. It was charged—and the 
charge has never been refuted—that the 
devastating distress and despair that stalked 
the land was the direct, inevitable, and in- 
escapable result of our failure as an organ- 
ized people to develop a comprehensive 
system of social atid economic planning. 
Fyrthermore, it is the conviction of every 
constructive critical thinker today that we 
shall never arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the problems that confront us until we do 
develop a technique of permanent and con- 
tinuous national planning. 

While it is not the purpose of this article 
to expound a theory of national planning, 
it is not too far afield to remark in passing 
that “planning” has long been recognized, 
accepted, and practiced in the administra- 
tion of the public schools and that national 
planners might learn much from what has 

2A comprehensive account of the development of the 


Leland Caswell, entitled City School Surveys. 
lege, Columbia University, 1929. 
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already been done in the field of permanent 
and continuing school planning. A plan 
in this sense is a program projected into 
the future—a program formulated in the 
light of anticipated needs and probable 
changes. Such a program is sound only 
to the degree that it is founded upon per- 
tinent reliable data—facts, figures, and evi- 
dence. The school-community survey is 
the method of investigation by which data 
are procured, analyzed, and interpreted. 
The school survey movement’ in this 
country may trace its origin back to the 
days of Horace Mann, but the forerunners 
of the modern school-community survey 
date from about 1910. The first of these 
surveys were little more than a report of a 
recognized educational expert written up 
in essay form. These reports contained lit- 
tle, if any, objective data and the recom- 
mendations made, if any, could not by the 
farthest stretch of the imagination be called 
a program. Such surveys were at best a 
form of inspection based on subjective 
standards and personal opinion. The period 


school survey is reported in a doctoral study by Hollis 
358. New York: Teachers Col- 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY SURVEY 


from 1911 to 1920 witnessed a rapid increase 
in the number of school surveys and evi- 
denced a determined effort on the part of 
survey staffs to develop more objective 
methods and to devise more refined and 
scientific techniques of collecting and ana- 
lyzing data. This period also witnessed 
what for a time threatened to be the death 
of the school survey, namely, the disposi- 
tion on the part of surveyors to search out 
the most reprehensible conditions in a 
school system and hold them up to public 
condemnation. The photographs repro- 
duced in many of the surveys of this period 
are evidence of the fact that survey com- 
mittees had not yet abandoned the grand 
jury concept of an “investigation,” namely, 
to justify their existence they must find 
something wrong and proceed to tell the 
world about it. It is little to be wondered 
that about this time superintendents of 
schools began to think “survey” and 
“guillotine” synonymous. If a survey were 
begun anywhere the current question was, 
“How long will it be before the superin- 
tendent is fired?” As a result of this atti- 
tude the school survey was branded another 
educational fad and the prediction was that 
it would soon pass, along with other fads. 
This prediction was all but fulfilled and it 
certainly would have been fulfilled had not 
those who were engaged in making surveys 
shifted the point of emphasis from destruc- 
tive to constructive criticism. 

With this change in point of attack and 
the rapid development and perfection of 
survey methods and techniques, the school- 
community survey as we know it today 
rapidly reéstablished itself in the confidence 
of school people. It has become a powerful 
factor in the solution of major problems in 
public education and the most reliable 
means of forecasting the needs of school 
systems—planning educational programs. 

Along with the constructive point of view 
and the improvement of techniques has 
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come a diversification of types of surveys. 
On the basis of the unit included, we have 
had national, state, county, city, and dis- 
trict surveys. On the basis of content, sur- 
veys have included everything from a sur- 
vey of a single aspect of a system, such as 
housing, teachers’ salaries, plant operation, 
finance, curriculum, and the like, to compre- 
hensive surveys including every aspect of 
the program, its control, administration, 
support, and adaptation to community 
needs. Finally, on the basis of the agency 
making the survey, a very important differ- 
entiation has come about, namely, the survey 
from within and the survey from without— 
the “self-survey” and the “expert survey.” 
Much has been written on the relative 
merits of these two types. A list of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each would 
be long and involved—involved because 
many of the arguments advanced in favor 
of one of the two types are also, from the 
other point of view, arguments of equal 
force against it. For example, it is con- 
tended that the self-survey is superior be- 
cause those making it are more familiar with 
local conditions and local obstacles than 
any group from without could possibly be- 
come in the time allotted to a survey. The 
truth of this contention is obvious, but, on 
the other hand, it can be contended with 
equal validity that the “self-surveyor” is 
too close to his job to see it in its broader 
aspects—“He can’t see the forest for the 
trees”; he is unduly influenced by local 
obstacles and local irrelevant or unwar- 
ranted pressures. With equal truth, self- 
surveys cannot escape the vested professional 
interest of the staff in charge. They are in 
the position of having to evaluate their own 
program—the child of their own labors— 
and just as long as we are human we shall 
be unable to see, in their full light, the 
faults of our own children. The “outsider” 
alane can view them impersonally and im- 
partially. A further consideration that ar- 
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gues both ways has to do with the carrying 
into effect the program growing out of 
the survey. In the self-survey the local 
administration, having made the recom- 
mendations, is in full sympathy with them 
and therefore ready and anxious to carry 
them into effect, whereas the program rec- 
ommended by a staff of survey experts from 
without may not have the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the local staff and as a conse- 
quence it is less likely to be adopted and 
followed. On the other side of the same 
consideration, the program recommended 
by the survey experts may stand a much 
better chance of acceptance simply because 
the local administration is not in the posi- 
tion of having to carry out a program of 
their own making—a situation frequently 
giving rise to charges of promoting self- 
interests. 

Stull other arguments that are each both 
pro and con have to do with the relative 
qualifications of the staff in the two types of 
surveys. Generally speaking, the survey ex- 
perts are better qualified from the stand- 
point of training, experience, techniques, 
and amassed comparative data; but the time 
they have to spend on the job is usually 
limited to a few weeks at most, while the 
local staff may be in a position to spend all 
the time required régardless of their lesser 
degree of expertness. The problem of cost, 
as between the two types of surveys, is much 
confused primarily because the cost of the 
expert survey stands out as a special budget 
item and thus looms large, whereas the cost 
of the self-survey is “hidden” in the salary 
and other current cost items of the budget. 
Granted comparable surveys, if the full cost 
figures could be segregated, it is probably 
true that the expert surveys cost much less 
than the self-surveys. 

All of this leads to one obvious conclusion. 
There is a place for both types of surveys— 
the self-survey and the expert survey. Every 
school system should be carrying forward a 
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permanent and continuous survey under the 
leadership of its own staff. This self-survey 
will serve to check continuously the efficacy 
of the program in operation and to supply 
the necessary data for making such changes 
and adjustments in the program from time 
to time as conditions may warrant. No 
school system can be said to be efficiently 
administered that is not making provision 
for such survey service. The survey from 
without by technically trained survey experts 
brings to school systems valuable, if not in- 
dispensable, service in three situations: 

1. Regardless of how well a school system 
may be administered—regardless of the efh- 
cacy of the permanent and continuing self- 
survey—an expert survey from without 
should be invited at stated intervals for 
much the same reason that a well man 
should have a thorough physical examina- 
tion at stated intervals, or that a sound busi- 
ness should have an outside audit of its 
accounts. An occasional evaluation of the 
program and checking of practices and pro- 
cedures by outside experts will serve a very 
useful purpose. In such a situation a survey 
by experts would probably not be necessary 
at more frequent intervals than once in ten 
years. 2. A second situation in which the 
survey by experts is desirable is in school 
systems that are either professionally or 
financially bankrupt—where for one reason 
or another the schools are not serving the 
best interests of the community. 3. A third 
case for the expert survey is that of highly 
specialized jobs for which there may be no 
technically trained men on the regular staff 
of the school system. 

Whether the school-community survey is 
made from within or without, the problems 
are much the same and the data required 
for solution are identical. The essential dif- 
ferences are that one is slow and continuous 
and the other is relatively rapid and periodic. 

The invitation to prepare this article 
stressed the importance of emphasizing the 
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“practical steps” in a school-community sur- 
vey and requested a description of the in- 
formation to be gathered in making such a 
survey. Accordingly, the remainder of the 
article is given over to the steps in and an 
outline of a comprehensive survey that 
might serve as a basis for a survey in any 
school system. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 


1. General conception of project prepared by 
superintendent, indicating scope, purpose, 
plan, director, and probable cost. 

. Approval by Board of Education, confer- 
ence with director and preparation of 
contract, if made by survey experts. 
Designation of specially assigned staff, if 
self-survey. 

. If self-survey, set aside survey office space 
and assemble necessary working facilities, 
including a collection of modern school 
surveys, research studies on all important 
aspects of education, published standards, 
score cards, rating devices, standard 
blanks and forms, textbooks and pub- 
lished writings of modern authorities in 
the several fields of education, national, 
state, and local census data; N. E. A. and 
Office of Education publications, reports of 
state superintendents, city superintendents 
of comparable cities, local, social, and mu- 
nicipal agencies, private schools; city 
charter, state school law, maps of city, 
zoning ordinances, office equipment, and 
supplies. 

. Announce purpose and plan of survey to 
all employees of school system, asking full 
cooperation. 

. Supply survey staff with identification 
cards, authorizing right to enter schools 
to secure desired data and codperation. 


Survey OUTLINE 


Topics and sources of related data. It is 
impossible to do more than merely suggest 
the form of a survey outline in the space 
allotted to this article. I have before me a 
| working outline of a survey now under way 
in a California city. This outline contains 
| seventy single spaced typewritten pages. 
In it each problem is broken down into its 
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detailed elements, the data required are 
listed, forms are set up and table headings 
formulated for every phase of the study. 
Just such an outline is necessary to any 
thorough, comprehensive survey. The 


sketchy outline below is merely suggestive. 


I. Organization and administration. 

1. Board of Education—data from state 
laws, city charters, board rules and 
regulations, and board minutes. 

. How the Board of Education conducts 
its business—rules and minutes. 

. Relation of superintendent to board— 
state laws, city charter, board rules, 
board minutes, and superintendent’s 
contract. 

. Internal organization of staff—board 
rules, board minutes, superintendent’s 
reports; interview staff members, chart 
apparent organization and submit for 
verification. 

. Business management—board rules, 
organization chart, interviews. 

. Professional personnel—board rules, 
board minutes, office records, special 
information blank to staff. 

. Non-certificated personnel — board 
rules, office records of business de- 
partment, information blank to em- 
ployees. 

. Attendance and child-accounting— 
board rules, board minutes, office rec- 
ords of attendance department, wel- 
fare department, conferences with 
directors, officers, and principals. 


. Financing the schools—state laws, charter 
provisions. 

1. Revenue and taxation—sources of in- 
come, distribution of tax dollar, tax- 
able resources, tax rates, trends, and 
variations. 

. Ability and effort to support educa- 
tion—district financial _ accounts, 
county and state reports; unit meas- 
ure of ability, unit measures of ex- 
penditure and true tax rates compared 
with comparable school systems; anal- 
ysis by school division. 

. School expenditures—district financial 
accounts, county and state reports; 
analysis of expenditures by school di- 
visions and by functions showing 
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trends and relationships; compare with 
selected school systems. 

. Teachers’ salaries—office records, 
special information blank to teacher; 
distribution of salaries by classifica- 
tion—training and service, analysis of 
cost of living in relation to salaries, 
trends; analyze schedule as incentive 
for professional improvement; com- 
pare with selected school systems. 


III. Fitting the school to the pupil—office 


records of clinics, attendance department, 
child accounting, welfare department, 
public and private welfare agencies and 
school principals; special information 
blanks to teachers; and interviews. 


1. School organization—kinds of schools 
provided, curriculum offered, distribu- 
tion of enrollment by schools, and 
services afforded. 

. Entrance, progress placement, and pro- 
motion considered by schools and by 
curriculum organization. 

. Special adjustments of pupils made 
in the light of intelligence, home con- 
ditions, age and grade placement, re- 
tardation, failure, acceleration, health 
and physical condition, social atti- 
tudes. 

. Special classes and special services as 
adjustment for—physically handi- 
capped, mentally handicapped, so- 
cially handicapped, superior ability, 
including special school, special 
classes, special teachers, vocational 
and adult gducation programs. 

. Testing programs and achievement— 
consider tests used, test results, and 
use made of test results. 

. Supervision of instruction—purpose 

stated, agencies and devices employed, 
organization of program of super- 
visory contacts, and consideration of 
curriculum and course of study as 
agency of supervision. 
Educational records and reports—con- 
sider adequacy of records kept, rec- 
ords made and their use as agencies 
of guiding and directing the adjust- 
ment of the school to the pupil. 

. Educational guidance and counseling 
—consider theory stated or announced, 
its organization and staff, time avail- 
able and character of service rendered. 


IV. The curriculum—board minutes, super- 


intendents’ reports, printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials; consider recency of 
curriculum revision, adaptation to mod- 
ern theory of education, organization of 
personnel for curriculum revision, adap- 
tation to the needs of children and to 
community, provision for effective use 
of curriculum in the schools. 


. Health and physical education—laws, 


records, and reports of school health de- 
partment, city health department, and 
other state and local agencies. Con- 
sider legal provision and requirements, 
adequacy of local organization, staff, 
and program. 


. Vocational and adult education—board 


rules, board minutes, state laws; con- 
sider character of community life and 
school program in relation thereto; ana- 
lyze purposes stated and range and ade- 
quacy of courses offered. 


. Efficacy of secondary school program as 


measured by accepted standards and ap- 
proved criteria—published criteria and 
standards in professional literature and 
observation in schools surveyed; prepare 
exhaustive list of criteria and check 
against results. 


School housing—office records, school 
buildings, and municipal records. 


1. Adequacy of plant—analyze growth 
of population over period of years, 
school enrollment by school divisions, 
trends, distribution and movements 
of population, zoning ordinances; 
predict population increase by attend- 
ance zones; score and classify existing 
plants; compute plant utilization and 
project building program. 

. Maintenance and operation of school 
plant—board rules, interviews, and 
information blank; analyze organiza- 
tion, employment, qualifications of 
personnel, distribution of load, ade- 
quacy of service as measured by stand- 
ard score card, supplies and repairs. 


. Public relations—school news service, 


printed reports, newspapers; consider or- 
ganization and personnel responsible for 
keeping the public informed about their 
school system. 





MEETING COMMUNITY NEEDS 


The statements which follow consist of 
descriptions of actual practices initiated dur- 
ing the past two or three years. Each state- 
ment differs considerably from all the others. 
Each statement indicates that the schools 
concerned have made practical attempts to 
meet very definite needs of their communi- 


© ties. While the statements are in no way 


+ an adequate sampling of the programs that 
| have been organized throughout the coun- 
try, they still present a number of different 
» ideas which are typical of many others that 
have been tried in various cities. 


EXCURSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Donatp L. Davis 
Assistant in Publications, Oakland Public Schools 


' Combining a broadening educational experi- 
} euce with an important community-wide con- 
) tact for the school system, the entire instruc- 
| tional staff of the Oakland Public Schools spent 
one day last December visiting the major in- 
_ dustrial and commercial establishments of the 
; city. 
| The program was planned in connection 
' with the annual three-day institute, which all 
| California teachers are required to attend. 
| Traditionally, the institute sessions are made 
up of general meetings, where speeches and 
| music are heard, and section meetings in spe- 
| cial fields, where panel discussions predomi- 
nate. In Oakland, however, an effort has been 
» made to turn one of the three days into some- 
| thing new and uniquely enlightening. 
Under the general chairmanship of Assistant 
| Superintendent of Schools William F. Ewing, 
| arrangements were made for Oakland’s 1,860 
| teachers, principals, and supervisors to visit 55 
» different plants. It was believed that the plan 
» would give members of the staff valuable first- 
| hand information on the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the city, which they in turn 
) could impart to their students. 


Each member of the staff visited three or 
four establishments. The groups were con- 
ducted by guides, who explained details of op- 
eration and answered questions. That the 
venture was a success was indicated by scores 
of letters sent to administrative officials later. 
Teachers expressed their appreciation of the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
problems and practices of business and indus- 
try. Employers, on the other hand, revealed 
that they considered it a privilege to receive 
the teachers and to share in an endeavor to 
bring education into closer contact with life 
outside the classroom. 


A SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL 


Bess CLEMENT 
Principal, Eliza Clark School, Clarksdale, Mississippi 


In this small southern city of 10,000 popu- 
lation, a comparatively recent school building 
program encroached on the campus of the 
Junior-Senior High School to the extent that 
the available space for playground and ath- 
letics became inadequate. It became necessary 
to find and secure a suitable location for an 
athletic field elsewhere. There was only one 
desirable place within a short distance of the 
school campus. A natural amphitheatre in an 
area circumscribed by a curving bend in the 
river which flows through the heart of the 
city, and fringed with a luxuriant growth of 
trees and flowering shrubbery, provided an 
ideal setting. 

The schools did not have the funds for the 
purchase of the site, but, fortunately, a politi- 
cally-minded legislature had empowered cities 
and counties, individually or jointly, to appro- 
priate funds as a memorial to the soldiers of 
the World War. It was not difficult to per- 
suade the governing authorities of the city 
and the county to appropriate the necessary 
funds for the purchase of the site as a Memorial 
to Fallen Heroes of the World War, with the 
title to be held by the local post of the Ameri- 
cat Legion, which named the site “Soldiers’ 
Field” and delegated control to a non-political 
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board of trustees, with instructions that it be 
used for physical and recreational purposes by 
the youth of the community. 

Immediately after the deed was obtained and 
the trustees appointed, work was started on 
grading the field. Little money was available, 
but a fine spirit of codperation and enthusiasm 
secured grading machines, trucks, labor, and 
tools from various sources, and in a short time 
the field was leveled, sodded, and ready for 
the high school football season, except that 
stadium seats and bleachers were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The interest of the community in this proj- 
ect was quickened; enthusiasm for Soldiers’ 
Field took hold of the American Legion, the 
football fans, the School Board, the ladies’ band 
auxiliary, the Rotary Club, the P. T. A., the 
Cotton Festival, the City Commission, and the 
citizens generally. 

Now Soldiers’ Field is equipped with flood 
lights for night use, stadium seats for 4,000 
people, and an imposing covered band stand 
for the school band of 75 pieces, which fur- 
nishes music for football games, warm weather 
concerts, open-air school graduation exercises, 
Armistice Day celebrations, political rallies, 
physical education festivals, and Fourth of 
July picnics. 

Soldiers’ Field has become more than an 
athletic field—it is a vitalized community cen- 
ter. The receipts from school athletics have 
more than quadrupled. All the profits have 
been spent on improvements for the Field. It 
is used in the summer for organized play under 
the direction of trained playground directors 
employed by the PT. A.; for soft-ball games 
by the softer, corpulent-bodied Rotarians for 
the benefit of the Boy Scout organization; by 
the Government-employed recreation workers; 
by the local companies of the National Guard 
as a drill ground. 

Community tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
and a municipal auditorium are now under 
contemplation. 

Soldiers’ Field is meeting, predominantly, 
the needs of the schools, which have prior 
claim to its use, but it likewise is used as a 
medium to harmonize the needs of the com- 
munity and of the schools. The community 
thinks of Soldiers’ Field as the joint product 
and possession of the schools and the Ameri- 
can Legion, to be utilized for the general 
welfare and recreation of the entire com- 
munity. 
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A BOARD OF EDUCATION PLAN 


Pau. C. STETSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


On January 29, 1935, the Board of School 
Commissioners of Indianapolis adopted a for- 
ward-looking, constructive ten-point program 
for the schools. This program has attracted 
considerable national attention among educa- 
tional leaders and educational journals, be- 
cause it represents an attempt on the part of 
a school board to plan constructively for the 
future. 

The first point in the program calls for “the 
continuation of a modern and comprehensive 
educational program, embracing sound ele- 
mentary school training; modern secondary 
education in both senior and junior high 
schools; provision for physically and mentally 
handicapped children; adequate facilities for 
vocational education; emphasis upon health 
training; and the rendering of social service 
to all pupils requiring it.” 

“Completion of the revision of the courses 
of study, which has been under way during 
the past three years, to insure a modern cur- 
riculum, designed to prepare our youth better 
to meet the critical social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems which lie before them,” is 
another step in the program. 

“Careful and critical study of teachers’ sal- 
aries, to determine the advisability and feasi- 
bility of a restoration of all or a part of the 
reductions which have been made,” is another 
point. “Adequate remuneration is an obliga- 
tion the community owes its teaching staff,” 
the report states. 

The need of better housing facilities is a 
point on which the board has already begun 
action by appointing a housing survey commit- 
tee. This committee consists of Superintendent 
Paul C. Stetson, Chairman, A. B. Good, Busi- 
ness Director, and W. A. Hacker, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Social Service and 
Special Education. 

“There are at present several urgent building 
needs,” the report states, “notably, elementary 
schools still housed entirely in portable build- 
ings; needed additions to our overcrowded 
high schools; and the need of an adequate 
building to house the School for Crippled 
Children.” 

Believing that complete information concern- § 
ing the management and operation of the f 
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schools will result in a better understanding 
and appreciation of the service the public 
school system is rendering, the Commissioners 
have established a Department of Publications. 
One of the functions of this department will 
be to lend technical and professional super- 
vision to elementary and secondary school 
publications. 

Selection and retention of teachers on a merit 
basis; expansion of adult education facilities; 
and adequate provision for increased needs of 
the public library system are other points in 
the program. 

The last point deals with the budget. It is 
“the formulation of a budget for 1935-1936 
which will provide adequately for the needs 
of the schools and libraries; and the continua- 
tion of vigilance and care in administration of 
the budget, in order to conserve the best in- 
terests of the pupils, the teachers, and the 
citizens.” 

The Board hopes that this program will fur- 
nish them with a guide for constructive ac- 
complishments and that it will enable them 
better to inform the public about their objec- 
tives. 


TRAINING UNEMPLOYED ADULTS! 
WituiaM E. Grapy 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


The economic depression decreased oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment, and thou- 
sands of boys and girls who otherwise would 
be at work have remained in our elementary 
and our secondary schools. There was a cor- 
responding loss in the number of four-hour 
pupils subject to the continuation school law. 
The slack thus developed made possible the 
authorized enrollment of adults who sought 
either to supplement existing skills or to ac- 
quire new skills. 

As the economic conditions grew worse 
during the winter and spring of 1931, it be- 
came apparent that it was most advisable to 
supply training to unemployed adults during 
the summer. Therefore, with the approval 
of the Board of Education, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars was allotted for the conduct 
of two summer schools during a perid of ten 
weeks. Classes were conducted in the East 
Side Continuation School and the Harlem 
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Continuation School each afternoon from 1:00 
to 5:00 p. m. The attendance, the diligence, 
and the accomplishments of the students re- 
mained at a high level throughout the term, 
eliciting praise from the press and from scores 
of welfare agencies. The success of the work 
during the school year and during the sum- 
mer term gave rise to a further authorization 
for the extension of the work during the year 
1932. 

The social significance of this experimental 
work is obvious. The underlying assumptions 
are that our educational service should be ex- 
tended to higher age levels and made commen- 
surate with the needs of adult life; that our 
educational service must be flexible enough to 
meet the constantly shifting economic demands 
that require new or additional skills on the 
part of the adult worker, whether he be in 
the counting room, the studio, or the factory; 
that such training is made imperative not only 
by the demands of commerce and industry 
but by the need for maintaining morale and 
social stability during the periods of prolonged 
unemployment; that schools of the type of the 
continuation schools or vocational high schools, 
equipped for commercial, industrial, and art 
work, are characterized by a flexible program 
as well as social ideals in the supervisors that 
make them admirably fitted to render this type 
of educational service during the day and the 
evening; that the social stability and the eco- 
nomic efficiency gained through such training 
will more than repay the community for the 
slight additional cost involved. In short, the 
experimental work has abundantly demon- 
strated that adult education must be an in- 
tegral part of our future school program. 


THE “NINTH GRADE CENTER” 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


F. M. UnpERwoop 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Since the beginning of the depression we 
in St. Louis have been confronted with an 
acute housing problem. The enrollment in 
high schools had steadily and rapidly increased, 
while the enrollment in the elementary schools 
was on a gradual decline. The high schools 
were very crowded, and there were a good 


ae pod A Special Report submitted with The Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
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many vacant rooms in elementary schools. 
Our Superintendent, Dr. Henry J. Gerling, 
finally recommended that the Blewett, Yeat- 
man, and McKinley intermediate schools be 
changed to senior high schools. Later all 
junior high schools were abolished and “Ninth 
Grade Centers” were organized in elementary 
schools having a number of vacant rooms. 

These centers are for ninth grade pupils 
only. The elementary schools give the edu- 
cation of the first eight grades. The “Ninth 
Grade Centers” range in size from two to 
eight teachers. They are organized on the de- 
partmental plan, and give the regular work of 
the ninth grade. 

This arrangement has resulted in housing 
over four thousand ninth grade students in 
elementary buildings at no additional cost, has 
enabled the high schools to house adequately 
the pupils of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, without the requirement of additional 
buildings at a time of financial stress. Thou- 
sands of children have been saved carfare and 
lunch money. The individual pupil in these 
small centers receives more attention, especially 
from the principal, than is possible in the large 
high school centers, and he makes a better 
showing in his work. We feel this arrange- 
ment has proven of great benefit in the emer- 
gency which we have faced, and that there are 
inherent in it possibilities for permanent con- 
sideration. 


SPECIFIC TRADE RETRAINING 
W,B. Munson 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, California 


Yhe Board of Education of the city of 
Fresno, California, has been alert to grasp 
every opportunity to meet any community 
need which may arise not only in what is con- 
sidered by many as the regular work for 
which schools have been organized, but also 
in directions which have often been thought 
of as outside of the proper activity of the school. 

The field of adult education has provided 
many opportunities for expansion. A typical 
illustration is in the field of industrial educa- 
tion and retraining of skilled workmen to meet 
some of the rapid changes in industry. Not 
so long ago workmen in several trades found 
that they were facing loss of employment due 
to the introduction of electric welding to re- 
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place the methods which had been heretofore § 


employed. As local workmen had no training 


in electric welding, employers were bringing 


in men from a distance to do this work. When 


informed of this condition, the Board of Edu. § 
cation purchased the necessary equipment and §) 


had it installed. A competent instructor was 
secured and classes were organized. These 
classes have been well attended and the un. 
favorable condition is rapidly being corrected. 


IMPROVING COMMUNITY HEALTH 


C. Ray Gates 
Superintendent of Schools, Grand Island, Nebraska 


One of the pieces of community work done 
by the public schools of Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, is the inoculation of children against 
diphtheria. This practice was begun four or 
five years ago under the direction of the school 
physician. The Board of Education and the 
Parent-Teacher Association codperated finan- 
cially in furnishing the biological materials 
used. With several thousand children receiv- 
ing inoculations the first year, use was made 
of the services of the physicians in the commv- 
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nity, who volunteered them for this purpose. 
After the initial inoculations, the practice has 
been to offer immunization only to kinder FF 


garten children and to such children in the | 


grades above as have moved to the city since F 


the last period of giving the inoculations. A ; : 


good many thousand children have received F 


these treatments in the past five years and not § 


one single case of diphtheria has developed F 


among any of those thus treated. 


A GENERAL SCHOOL PAPER 


Evan E. Evans 
Superintendent of Schools, Winfield, Kansas 


In Winfield, Kansas, an attempt has been 
made to offset a failure on the part of the FF 


parents of the school children to be fully in- 


formed. The Winfield High School Oracle, 
which was made up chiefly of news of extra- F 
curricular activities in the Winfield Junior 
Senior High School, has now become The f 
Winfield Oracle, a paper featuring the news 7 
of the entire city school system. Several col- FF ‘ 
umns in each issue are devoted to news of the 

elementary schools, and while the activities of 
the high school people still occupy a consider: F 
able part of the paper, there is also included 7 
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general information regarding the policies of 
the Board of Education, statements of policy on 
any new administrative program, explanations 
of procedures and techniques which have been 
questioned, and any other information which 
serves to inform the parents of the children as 
to the objectives and procedures being used 
in the education of their children. 

Whereas formerly the newspaper was dis- 
tributed to high school students on the sub- 
scription basis and, consequently, had a distri- 
bution of from forty to sixty per cent of the 
student body, it is now delivered free to every 
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boy and girl in the entire public school sys- 
tem. We have made a saving to the children 
of the high school, since they are not solicited 
for subscriptions to the high school paper. We 
have made a saving to the advertisers, since 
they are given almost four times the coverage 
at the same advertising rate. The journalism 
staff of the high school is even more interested 
in its work and, consequently, more careful 
in gathering and disseminating news, since it 
realizes that the paper has become a public 
school organ rather than a brief report of high 
school activities. 


WINNING BOOKS FOR A SEVENTH GRADE LIBRARY 


Frank M. Ricu? 


Principal, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


The law of attraction in reading is simi- 


) lar to Newton’s law of gravitation. The 
) drawing power is proportional to the mass, 


and inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance. A large mass of books at the 


| other end of the town has far less pull than 


a comparatively small collection in the local 


5 school building. Likewise, even a sizable 
) central library in the school building is less 
| attractive proportionally than a very small 


5 collection in the individual classroom. 


If 


© the aim of library work is to get pupils to 
} borrowing and reading books, the most 


effective and economical method of dis- 


) tribution is through classroom libraries. 


From this focal point as a beginning, in- 
terests can be built up that will lead to dis- 


» tant reaches of space and time. 


) D’Aloia, formerly of School No. 2, 


Economy 


In these days of financial stress, economic 
) considerations have unusual weight. Noth- 
-{) ing that is paid for with school revenue, or 
» obtained by sales and entertainments, yields 


richer dividends in character and informa- 
tion than a well-selected classroom library 
used for home loans and occupation seat- 
work. An annual report of your local li- 
brarian will furnish a rough estimate of 
the money value of school lending any- 
where. Divide the current expenses of the 
circulation department by the number of 
loans. In our town it averaged about fif- 
teen cents a loan, and cultural results have 
been abundantly worth the cost. But class- 
room loans can be financed for only two or 
three per cent of that amount; and with all 
respect to librarians, who serve large num- 
bers admirably, they cannot know the 
tastes or reading abilities of individuals, or 
timely home and school correlations, nor 
can they follow up new interests the read- 
ing engenders, as can the teachers in daily 
contact with the same small groups for sev- 
eral months at a stretch. True economy, 
therefore, would seem to call for a drive for 
expansion rather than retrenchment of this 
form of service at the present time. 


1 The teachers codperating in this study were Miss Fannie Robinson, School No. 5, Paterson; Mrs. Angela Scala 


Paterson, and Miss Hannah M. Bowden of Southbridge, Mass. 
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The story of an extensive try-out of over 
two thousand books for classroom libraries 
in Paterson has already been told in detail. 
A committee of twenty principals and 
teachers have been at work more or less 
regularly for ten years, measuring the rela- 
tive popularity and reading difficulty of 
outstanding books with large classes of pub- 
lic school children in grades one to eight. 
In repeating the first experiments of earlier 
years, improvements have been made in the 
technic of measuring the attractiveness of 
various volumes. In former studies, the 
Winnetka as well as our own, pupils were 
asked to rate books in a general way as in- 
teresting or uninteresting, regardless of the 
kind of book that was being judged; 
whereas the important thing is to know 
how each one ranks in its own particular 
field. A collection of poems might not be 
rated very high by one who was looking 
for a cook-book. Likewise, the quiet charm 
of a farm-home story might be lost on the 
swashbuckling-pirate fan. 

In compiling recent lists only books of 
the same grade of difficulty and comparable 
style and subject matter were considered. 
Thus, a child reporting on a girl’s history 
story, besides endorsing the card each night 
she borrowed the book (one index of popu- 
larity), would sign with a number, say 5-2, 
meaning, “This makes the 5th book I have 
read in the girl’s-history-story class, and I 
consider it next to the best.” Ratings of 
other borrowers were easily added and the 
total compared with the composite scores 
of competing titles. 

A good deal might be said in favor of 
further study and experiment with all the 
books and subject matter offered in the 
various grades, to determine the actual read- 
ing and assimilating ability of average chil- 
dren, and the optimum time for the presen- 


2 See Bulletin 


the Department ¢ Elementar 
Library Readers, 


ooks 4, 5 and 6 (Lyons and 
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tation of the various materials. There js 
little doubt that the textbook writers and 
course-of-study makers of yesterday, in ad- 
dressing their imaginary audiences, fre- 
quently overshot their vocabulary and ap- 
perceptive mean by one, two, or three years, 
Naturally it is a vast comfort and satisfac- 
tion to teachers and pupils alike when some 
one is willing to try on the educational gar- 
ments and then give them out where they 
will fit. Also librarians, reviewers, teachers, 
and administrators have much to learn from 
pragmatic tests of children’s tastes, to re- 
vise their traditions as to what is appealing 
to the majority of young people. Editors, 
reviewers, and other adults, in their rever- 
ence for prestige and their enthusiasm for 
clever, exotic things, frequently misjudge 
what children most enjoy. The jaded 
appetite of the connoisseur may call for ca- 
viar, while the healthily hungry child craves 
nothing better than a slice of simple bread 
and butter. The figures which summarize 
the appeal of some supposed children’s fa- 
vorites are guideposts we all do well to heed. 
Fortunately there are enough good books 
that give unmixed delight to all, so that 
we do not need to poison the pleasure of 
the many by forcing upon them works that 
are only for the exceptional few. In build- 
ing literary appreciation, no taste at all may 
be better than a distaste. 


A SeventH Grape List 


The following is a list of the three most 
popular books of seventh grade vocabulary 
in thirty-nine different departments. Where 
four titles are given, it is because two books 
were tied for third place. Where but two 
appear, it is because the class of writing is 
small and third books do not compare fa- 
vorably with the other titles in the list. 
Similar studies for grades two and three 
are summarized in American Childhood fot 


School Principals for January, April, and October, 1925; The 
arnahan); and American Childhood for November, 1933. 
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November, 1933, and for grades four, five 
and six in the Library Readers. The eighth 
grade study is still in the experimental 
stage. 

Many books by a single author often 
made high showings in the returns, but to 
cover as wide a sampling of different au- 
thors as possible, our list, for the most part, 
limits each author to one book. The excep- 
tions are marked with an asterisk, and usu- 
ally represent the author in two entirely 
different classes of writings. The word 
“others” indicates that there are other highly 
popular titles of similar vocabulary by the 
same author to be had from the same or 


indicated publishers. 


A CtassitFiep List of Books For CLaAss- 
ROOM LIBRARIES IN SEVENTH GRADES 


Adventure 
Wallace, Grit A-Plenty (Revell; others, Mc- 
Clurg) 
Driscoll, Treasure Aboard (Farrar) 
Douglas, A Boy Scout in the Grizzley Coun- 
try (Putnam; others) 


Animal Description 
Mayer, Trapping Wild Animals (Dufheld) 
Santee, The Pooch (Cosmopolitan) 
Morse, My Life with Animals (Rockwell) 


Animal Fiction 
Hawkes, Piebald, King of Bronchos (Macrae; 
others, Bradley, Lothrop) 
Bartlett, General Jim (Wilde) 
London, Call of the Wild (Macmillan; 
others, Grosset) 


Aviation 
Erskine, Renfrew Rides the Sky (Appleton; 
others) 
Von Koenig-Warthausen, Wings Around the 
World (Putnam) 
Rolt-Wheeler, Wonder of War in the Air 
(Lothrop; others) 


Biography 
Beamish, The Story of Lindbergh (Winston) 


Gerwig, Washington the Young Leader 
(Scribner) 
Phillips, Story of Nancy Hanks (Houghton) 





Boys’ Home Stories 
Malot, Nobody’s Boy (Cupples; others) 
Burnett, Little Lord Fauntleroy (Scribner; 
others) 
Thurston, The Bishop’s Shadow (Revell) 


Boys’ Own Stories 
Siple, A Boy Scout with Byrd (Putnam; 
others) 
North, Bob North Starts Exploring (Put- 
nam; others) 
Putnam, David Goes to Baffin Land (Put- 
nam; others) 


Character and Citizenship 
French, Lance of Kanana (Lothrop) 
Hale, Man Without a Country (A. Whit- 
man, Little, etc.) 
Hulbert, Cease Firing (Macmillan) 


Classic Myths 
Ragozin, Siegfried and Beowulf (Putnam, 
Penn, Scribner) 
Baldwin, The Sampo (Scribner; others) 
Hawthorne, Wonderbook and Tanglewood 
Tales (Houghton, Duffield, etc.) 


Cooking 


La Ganke, Patty Pans (Little) 
Bell, Jane Louise’s Cook Book (Coward) 


Drama 
Moses, Treasury of Plays for Children 
(Little; others) 
Lutkenhaus, Plays for School Children 
(Century) 
Mackay, House of the Heart (Holt; others) 


Fairy Tales and Fanciful Stories 
Cooper, Tal (Morrow) 
Stockton, Queen’s Museum 

others, Stokes) 
Finger, Tales from Silver Lands (Double- 
day; others, Longmans) 


Folk Lore 
Gask, Folk Tales from Many Lands 
(Crowell) 
Hoppin, Book of the Great Old Stories (Mc- 
Kay) 
Skinner, Emerald Story Book (Dufheld; 
others, American Book) 


(Scribner; 


Girls’ History Stories 


Curtis, Little Maid of Provincetown (Penn; 
others) 
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Knipe, Polly Trotter, Patriot (Macmillan; 
others, Century) 

Boutet de Monvel, Joan of Arc (Century, 
McKay) 


Girls’ Home Stories 
Wiggin, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(Houghton, Grosset; others) 
Alcott, Little Women (Little, Winston, Saal- 
field, Burt; others) 
Rankin, Dandelion Cottage (Holt; others) 


Girls’ School Stories 


Adams, Mehitable (Macmillan; others) 

*Burnett, Sarah Crewe (Scribner; others, 
Stokes) 

Singmaster, When Sarah Went to School 
(Houghton; others) 


Great Writers’ Stories 


Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare (Blue Rib- 
bon, Macmillan, Nelson) 

Tolstoi, Ivan the Fool (Oxford) 

Cervantes and Parry, Don Quixote (Dodd) 


Heroes of Chivalry, etc. 


Baldwin, Stories of the King (American 
Book; others, Scribner) 

Other versions of King Arthur by Frost 
(Scribner), Malory! (Scribner), Pyle 
(Scribner), Warren (Rand), Sterling 
(Dutton), Macleod (Stokes) 

Pyle, Men of Iron (Harper; others, Scribner, 
Century) 

Wilmot-Buxton, Stories of Persian Heroes 
(Crowell; others, Stokes, Macmillan) 


History Stories ¢ 
Evans, With Whip and Spur (Bradley; 
others ) 
Humphrey, Under These Trees (Bradley; 
others, Bobbs) 
Gordy, Stories of American 
(Scribner; others) 


Explorers 


Humor 
Twain, Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Har- 
per, Winston, Grosset, Saalfield; others) 
Hegan, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
(Century; others) 
Tarkington, Penrod and Sam (Doubleday, 
Grosset; others) 


Indian Stories 


Grinnell, Jack Among the Indians (Stokes; 
others, Scribner) 
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Schultz, Trail of the Spanish Horse (Hough- 
ton; others, Grosset) 

Stoddard, Two Arrows (Harper; others, 
Appleton) 


Industrial Descriptions 
Bassett, Story of Lumber (Penn; others) 
Diggle, Romance of a Modern Liner (Ox. 
ford) 
McFee, The World About Us (Macrae) 


Industrial Narratives 
Munroe, Derrick Sterling (Harper; others) 
*Rolt-Wheeler, Book of Cowboys (Lothrop; 
others) 
Holland, Historic 
others ) 


Inventions (Macrae; 


Letters 
Roosevelt, Letters to His Children (Scrib- 
ner; others, Century) 
Colson and Chittenden, Children’s Letters 
(Hinds) 


Locality Stories 
Armer, Waterless Mountain (Longmans) 
Pollock, Northern Diamonds (Houghton) 
Baylor, Juan and Juanita (Houghton) 


Manners 


Badt, Everyday Good Manners (Laidlaw) 
Clark, Etiquette, Jr. (Doubleday) 


Music 
Wier, Book of a Thousand Songs (Mumil; 
others) 
Coleman, Creative Music in the Home 
(Myers; others, Day) 


Natural Science 

Kenly, Green Magic (Appleton) 

Hawksworth, Adventures of a_ Pebble 
(Scribner; others) 

Burgess, Seashore Book for Children (Little; 
others) 

Fabre, Insect Adventures (World, Dodd; 
others, Century) 


Occupations and Amusements Indoors 
Carlson and Martin, Peter Puzzlemaker 


(Platt) 

Collins, Handicraft for Boys (Stokes; others, 
Appleton, Century) 

Stewart, Three Hundred Things a Bright 
Girl Can Do (Lippincott) 

Adams, Card Castles (Brentano; others, 
Dutton) 
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Occupations and Amusements Outdoors 
Charnley, Play the Game (Viking) 
Jessup, Boy’s Book of Camp Life (Dutton; 
others) 
Wilder, Jack Knife Cookery (Dutton) 


Outdoor Stories 
*Grinnell, Jack the Young Ranchman 
(Stokes; others, Scribner) 
Tolman, Jim Spurling, Leader (Harper; 
others) 
Thomas, In the North Woods of Maine 
(World; others) 


Personal Reminiscences 
Looker, White House Gang (Revell) 


Aldrich, Story of a@ Bad Boy (Houghton, 
Winston ) 


Pioneer and Frontier Stories 

*Altsheler, Border Watch 
others) 

Eggleston, Big Brother (Putnam; others) 

Brooks, Boy Emigrant (Scribner; others, 
Century) 

Meigs, Willow Whistle (Macmillan; others, 
Little) 


Poetry 
Ingpen, One Thousand Poems for Children 
(Macrae) 
Gordon and King, A Magic World (Ap- 
pleton) 
Barrows, One Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls (Whitman) 


School and Sports Stories 
Heylinger, High Benton (Appleton; others) 


(Appleton; 





Barbour, Behind the Line (Appleton; others, 
Century) 

Eggleston, Hoosier School Boy (Scribner; 
others, Grosset) 


Scout Stories 
*Heylinger, Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 
(Appleton; others) 
Burton, Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill (Holt; 
others) 
Large, Nancy Goes Camping (Appleton; 
others) 


Sea Stories 

Masefield, Jim Davis (Stokes, Grosset, Saal- 
field; others, Little, Macmillan) 

Stevenson, Treasure Island (Scribner, Ma- 
crae, Grosset, Winston, Saalfield, Blue 
Ribbon; others) 

*Stockton, Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine (Century; others) 


Travel 
Johnson, Mary in New Mexico (Macmillan; 
others ) 
Flores, My Hike (Putnam) 
Eaton, Boy Scouts in Glacier Park (Wilde; 
others) 


War Stories 
Reynold, Bugles at Midnight (Appleton) 
Goss, Jed’s Boy (Crowell; others) 
Brooks, Master of Strong Hearts (Dutton; 
others, Lothrop) 
Page, Two Little Confederates (Scribner; 
others) 


* Authors also presented above. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING IN LOUISVILLE 


Our schools with their velvety lawns, 
trees, and lovely flowers present quite a con- 
trast to the hard paved yards of years ago. 
Pioneer work began with window garden- 
ing and improvement of vacant lots. To- 
day there are forty school gardens, fifteen 
of which are conducted during vacation. 
These are in charge of the supervisor and 
seven assistants. 


Tue GarpEN—A LABORATORY 


Realizing the refining influence of gar- 
dening upon children, we have made every 
effort to encourage the growing of beauti- 
ful flowers and wholesome vegetables. 
Where there is no available space at school, 
neighbors coéperate by offering their back 
yards. Seventeen plots, one for each class, 
were provided for pupils at one of the 
schools. The keenest pleasure was derived 
from harvesting the early crops before 
school closed, and the continuance of the 
work in the home. Here was an outstand- 
ing project conducted in their outdoor lab- 
oratory by the entire school. The parents 
rejoiced at seeing the children eat the vege- 
tables they had heretofore refused to taste. 
Results such as these have demonstrated 
that a variety of wholesome vegetables can 
be grown in one’s own back yard, and that 
many unsightly spots can be made to yield 
lovely flowers that brighten the home, thus 
enabling the children to help make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 

Noble were the efforts and far beyond 
expectation were the results at one of the 
new schools, where a garden was made for 
the first time. Each class grew vegetables 
and flowers. Such patience and persever- 
ance were bound to be rewarded. No one 
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was prouder than the kindergartners when 
they presented a bowlful of nasturtiums to 
the principal from their own garden; and 
no vegetables tasted so good as the onions, 
lettuce, radishes, peas, and spinach raised 
by the older pupils. Some schools specialize 
in growing hybrid tea roses, peonies, and 
thousands of lovely irises. There is no bet- 
ter crop than our blue-ribbon asparagus, 
The shrubs and trees which bear berries 
furnish hundreds of lunches for the birds. 

Some gardens are proud of their sunflow- 
ers. So inviting are these seeds to the gold- 
finches that they never fail to stop for 
lunch. The living Christmas trees are ob- 
jects of beauty. The schools excelled in 
growing Darwin tulips, some with flower 
stalks 31 inches long. The money realized 
from the sale of early crops helped buy 
tomato plants, fertilizer, and choice roses. 
There are chrysanthemums enough and to 
spare. That a wire fence might be pur- 
chased at a school in a crowded district, 
enough chrysanthemum plants at a penny 
apiece were sold to pay for it. 

Conferences were held with the teachers. 
Definite instruction was given. Seeds and 
bulbs were procured at a nominal sum. 
The planting in 1933-1934 included 8,000 
paper white narcissus, 23,500 tulip and 
hyacinth bulbs, 49,000 seed packets, 2,000 rose 
plants, and 3,000 gladiolus bulbs. The irises 
in the memorial iris garden planted by the 
school children several years ago at Shaw- 
nee Park have overflowed their beds and 
filled so many other plots with color and 
beauty that they give pleasure to thousands 
who visit the parks. 


FLower SHows 


We were proud of our Christmas flower 
shows. One school had 675 entries of paper 
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white narcissi, with every child represented. 
At the holiday season these were taken 
home to the mothers. In March, the hya- 
cinth exhibit was exceptional. May 1, the 
twenty-first tulip show was held, featuring 
choice Darwins, wild flowers, and a host of 
spring garden flowers. There were many 
entries, representing twenty city and seven 
county schools. Thirty-eight awards for 
flower arrangements and posters were won. 
The children willingly shared their flowers. 
Kindergartners helped by carrying May 
baskets. Flowers distributed among the 
sick and shut-ins radiated cheer. This ex- 
hibit was made possible by the generous 
sponsorship of Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Louisville Women’s Clubs. 


TREES 


The planting of trees has always played 
a very important part in Louisville school 
life. Some schools have tree and shrub 
nurseries. Tree Protective Clubs are or- 
ganized. The living Christmas tree is being 
sponsored, the conservation of holly, the 
planting of 250 shade and ornamental trees 
this year, and care of 1,780 trees planted 
in the last two years have greatly increased 
the interest in trees. “Spare the dogwood; 
prevent its destruction” is our plea. 

Not only the general public but the school 
children as well have been much concerned 
about the fate of a noble specimen of a 
century old Ginkgo tree at Fourth and 
York. Pupils, after visiting the tree, wrote 
letters requesting the Park Board to pro- 
tect it. There was much rejoicing when an 
ornamental iron fence was placed around 
the tree. Pupils and parents helped gather 
the seeds. All told, 10,000 seeds gathered 
from Louisville’s magnificent insect and 
fungus proof pistillate trees were distributed 
among pupils, garden clubs, Outdoor Art 
League, State Forestry Department. In an- 
swer to numerous requests, these much cov- 
eted seeds were sent to other states. 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATION WEEK 


Most instructive was the Forestry Exhibit 
by the Beautification League in celebration 
of National Forestry Week. The Highway 
Beautification, Forestry, and Wild Flower 
films were shown to parents and students. 
The various schools contributed miniature 
gardens. Interesting was a miniature wild- 
flower garden containing sixteen specimens 
in bloom. Others quite unique were: Jun- 
gle, Hansel and Gretel, Interlaken, Goose- 
pond, Japanese, and Indian garden. In- 
teresting reports and booklets were made. 
The Barnyard, in a sand-pan, by one of 
the kindergartens, was interesting. 


Nature Srupy anp Birp Strupy 


Throughout the entire year, the teachers 
give instruction and correlate the nature 
work with English, arithmetic, geography, 
art, and music. Hikes for the identification 
and study of birds, trees, wild flowers, and 
woodfolk were conducted. Kindness to 
animals, Bird Day, and Arbor Day were 
duly observed. Interesting were the Nature 
radio talks. With the codperation of the 
Glenview Garden Club, an intensive wild- 
flower study was conducted. Nothing 
elicited more enthusiasm than those lovely 
stereopticon pictures of our native flowers 
at Kentucky’s Annual Mountain Laurel 
Festival near Pineville. Every effort is be- 
ing put forth to conserve the wild flowers. 
The children learned that the beauty of the 
flower lies in its growth in the spot where 
it lives, and that it is more economical to 
conserve than to destroy and restore natural 
beauty. A list of Kentucky wild flowers 
was distributed, designating which should 
and which should not be picked. Beautiful 
posters and attractive wild-flower booklets 
were made. 

Saturday mornings are given over to bird 
hikes. In winter, the children observe the 
chickadees, tufted titmice, nuthatches, 
brown creepers, flickers, downy woodpeck- 
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ers, and bluejays. Their economic value is 
studied. Feeding stations and bird baths 
made by the pupils have been placed in a 
number of school and home gardens. Ob- 
servations are made and investigations are 
carried on. Children eagerly read all kinds 
of nature books for information. A wider 
interest, a better understanding, and kinder 
feeling toward the little creatures were de- 
veloped and a greater love for the outdoors 
is being stimulated. 


Kentucky STATE Fair 


At the Kentucky State Fair, in the Gar- 
den Information Booth there were exhibits 
of miniature gardens, bird houses, bird 
cafeterias, garden friends and enemies, and 
pictures of garden activities during vacation. 
Bulletins on bulbs, rock gardens, peren- 
nials, fall and winter care of roses were 
distributed. This was made possible by 
the codperation of the Kentucky State Uni- 
versity, a landscape architect, and a special- 
ist on rock gardens. 

Unique was the rock garden, an exact 
reproduction of the first one known in his- 
tory, built in 640 A. D. by Mongolian 
Monks for the Goddess of Mercy, Kuan 
Yin, whose “tears filled a well.” 


ScteNcE CyrricULUM 


The Science Curriculum for Elementary 
Grades, prepared by a committee consist- 
ing of supervisor, principals, and teachers, 


is now ready for distribution. Herein a 
certain amount of information is given to 
help the teacher in planning her work. It is 
expected, however, that the material be used 
according to good teaching methods. 
Teachers and pupils are encouraged to de- 
velop initiative and resourcefulness. 


SHARING FLOWERS 


No activity was enjoyed more than that 
of sharing flowers with others. From June 
to September, roses, delphiniums, snapdrag- 
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ons, asters, cosmos, baby’s breath, dahlias, f 
and other choice blooms were carried to 
hundreds of sick and shut-ins. Each month ff 
we widened our field of distribution. Ip 


September, thirty schools participated. One FF : 


Garden Club distributed 51 bouquets in a ff 
hospital, and another cheered 60 patients ff 
with their beautiful blooms. A kind citi- § 
zen, hale and hearty at 99, receiving the : 
roses on his birthday, thanked the children 
for their thoughtfulness. A genuine pleas 
ure and a joyous bit of real education were 


experienced -by all who participated. The 


letters of appreciation were most inspir- F 
ing. 

A potted plant or a few fresh flowers 
help considerably in brightening up the 
schoolroom, the office, or the home. The 
children are encouraged to pluck a weed 
and plant a flower wherever a flower will 
grow. To make our city a bit more beauti- 
ful than we found it is our aim. Our 
slogan: A garden for every child, every 
child in a garden. 

Emiuig Yun«KER, Supervisor, 
Nature Study and Gardening, 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE HAWAIIAN UNIT 


A unit on Hawaii by the sixth grade of 
our Training School, was introduced by the 
children’s listing the activities they would 
like to pursue. We found that information 
on Hawaii was limited, but all available 
materials on that subject were secured from 
the children’s library, the Normal School 
Library, Dr. Freeman, and the Travel Bu- F 
reau. We put the material on our library 
table so the children could read on Hawaii. F 

Miss Lang read books of the customs, 
food, and clothing of the Hawaiian people. F 
She also read books on history of the na- 
tives and their land. This served as an in- & 


troduction to the unit and stimulated an § 


interest in every child. 
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During the English period the pupils 
wrote articles about the Hawaiians and 
drew pictures expressing some form of Ha- 
waiian life. The best of both articles and 
sketches were printed in the Booster, our 
school paper. Competition, therefore, was 
keen and as a result our stories and pictures 
were very good. 

In arithmetic the boys and girls worked 
problems centered around a can of Dole 
= pineapple. They found the number of 
| slices in a can, then the number of half 
slices and one-fourth slices. 

A “movie” on the Hawaiian Islands was 
» given by Dr. George Frasier of State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colorado. The chil- 
| dren enjoyed this very much and wrote 
| letters thanking Dr. Frasier. They also 


wrote articles for the Booster, telling how 
much they had enjoyed the “movie.” 

All through the unit the children brought 
; current news topics of the Islands. These 
articles were put on our bulletin board for - 
the benefit of everyone. 

Reports, chosen by the children, were 


given after careful individual preparation. 
The lantern slide machine was used to il- 
| lustrate their reports. In social studies 
class each pupil drew a picture map of each 
island in the group of islands. Hawaiian 
| music, of course, held our attention and 
interest in music class. 

The final phase of our Hawaiian Unit 
| was concerned, primarily, with the home 
' room. The varied activities were: the mak- 
| ing of two life-sized palm trees out of the 
| posts in the room, the posts being covered 
with brown paper for the trunk, coconuts 


if of silk stockings, and palm leaves of green 


paper supported by haywire; a large, com- 
| plete picture map; frieze of a lovely Ha- 
} waiian scene painted with calsomine paint 


-f right on the wall of the home room, six by 


nine feet; and the Diorama, a miniature 


Bh stage, 24” x 28”, showing in the foreground 


» two Hawaiian girls and in the background 
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palm trees and the sea (this was done in 
the art class). These various activities were 
carried on by student-selected committees. 
The work was self-motivated, self-activated, 
and  self-expressed, but with excellent 
teacher guidance and splendid direction. 
The unit in its entirety was given over 
to child-expression. Through their interest 
and activity the children gained a well- 
grounded knowledge of Hawaiian culture. 


A BisiiocrapHy ON Hawaltt 


George, Marion M., Little Journeys to Hawai 
and the Philippines 

Allen, Nellie B., Africa, Australia and the 
Islands of the Pacific 

Krout, Mary H., Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands 

Carpenter, Frank G., Australia, Philippines 
and Other Islands of the Pacific 

Wade, Mary H., Our Little Hawaiian Cousin 

Gerould, Kathrine Fullerton, Hawai, Scenes 
and Impressions 

Waters, Henry J., Essentials of Agriculture 

Baldwin, Charles W., Geography of the Ha- 
watian Islands 

Rydell, Captain Carl, On Pacific Frontiers 

Davis, Kary C., The New Agriculture for 
High School 

Freeman, Otis William, The Economic Geog- 
raphy of Hawai 

Pinchot, Gifford Bryce, Giff and Stiff in the 
South Seas 

Petersham, Maude and Miska, The Story Book 
of Things We Do 

Jarrett, Lorna H., Hawaii and Its People 

LaVarre, Andre and William, Johnny Round 
the World 

Sperry, Armstrong, One Day with Jambi 

Sperry, Armstrong, One Day with Manu 

Coulter, John Wesley, Population and Utiliza- 
tion of Land and Sea in Hawaii 

Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Growers, 
Hawaiian Pineapple 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, The 
Story of Sugar in Hawaii 

California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, Something about Sugar 

Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, Tourfax 

Cuartotre C, Lane, 


State Teachers College, 
Cheney, Wash. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Five years ago the articles in this issue 
would have comprised a symposium on 
“public school relations.” In the short space 
of five years, we have seen develop a very 
different conception of the place of the 
school in the community. The difficulties 
which the schools have faced are only reflec- 
tions of the far greater handicaps which the 
communities have endured. In general, the 
result has been to bring a greater sympathy 
and bond of understanding between the 
school and the community. No longer do 
the schools carry on public relations pro- 
grams that too frequently had as their pur- 
pose high pressure publicity for the promo- 
tion of the schools; rather the schools seek 
constantly, now, to discover the needs of the 
community and to interpret the schools and 
the community to each other. 

The contributors of the articles in this 
issue have presented their ideas with care 
and caution. They recognize the tremen- 
dous problems we face. They admit many 
of the mistakes we have made. They sug- 
gest the course that should be taken in the 
near future. 

There seems to be, curiously, a vein of 
similarity of basic premise running through 
all of the articles. The authors take school 
people to task for a seeming blindness to 
the true position of the school in commu- 
nity life. Too often the school has held it- 
self apart from the whole life of the com- 
munity. School officials and teachers too 
frequently have assumed an attitude of su- 
periority which is incompatible with sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems of 
both children and adults in the community. 
Resentment toward the school has been fos- 
tered unthinkingly when no affront was 


intended. The charge has been made that 
the schools have failed, at least partially, in 
their purpose. 

But while the contributors have made 
these specific charges, they still do not con. 
sider the schools as having failed entirely 
to meet the needs of the people. Each arti- 
cle in the series sees hope in an awakened 
attitude that should make the schools be- 
come a more vital and a more human force 
for the betterment of the community. No 
longer are these authors content in the as- 
sumption that the public school is merely to 
act in the réle of a follower in the develop- 
ment of the social pattern. They believe 
that the school is to become an aggressive 
leader in the improvement of community 
life. 

Recognizing that there are other, and 
sometimes more powerful, agencies operat: 
ing in community life, the major part of 
this issue becomes a plea for better coép- 
eration. The schools must work together 
with all agencies—public, semi-public, and 
private—to secure a more harmonious bal- 
ance of community life. The schools must 
not only plan more wisely, but they must 
plan with the benefit of other counsel. In 
a democratic society the schools must em- 
ploy a more democratic technique. In the 
solution of common problems, the schools 
must seek the advice of those who face the 
problems in reality. Above all, the schools 
must not be a separate influence for com- 
munity growth. 

The reader who will study these articles 
must surely receive help with his own prob- 
lems. The general topic is School and 
Community; it means going forward hand 
in hand for a mutual betterment. If the. 
contributors to this issue have scolded us, 
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perhaps we deserve censure. But surely, if 
we accept their suggestions, we shall help to 
create conditions which will make for con- 
stant growth, 


Joun S. Tuomas, 
District Principal, 
Clippert School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL RACKET 


In a democracy all schools are affected 
with a public interest. It is, therefore, un- 
fortunate that it is our custom to refer to 
| certain types of schools as private. The term 
seems to imply that what they do is no- 
body's business except their own. They 
decide on a program of instruction, the par- 
ents of certain children send their children 
to these schools to follow this program, and 
and that is that. Has not the United States 
Supreme Court in its wisdom decreed that 
in America the parent has the right to 
choose what school he will send his children 
to? The fact remains, however, that no 
parents in America could have a school in 

which the principles of communism were 
taught as acceptable doctrine, much as they 

might desire it. 

That, of course, is different! But is it? 
The actual influence of many schools now 
permitted to flourish is not more favorable 
to the growth of free intelligence and the 
true democratic spirit, to say nothing of 
command of the techniques of democratic 
leadership and voluntary codperation, than 
a communistic school would be. Unques- 
tioning obedience to self-constituted author- 
ity, with no opportunity to practice self- 
control, self-direction, and self-evaluation, is 
poor preparation for the exercise of the sov- 
ereignty of the free citizen of a republic. 

There are of course private schools and 
| Private schools—naturally. Some have been 

established by parents who believe in Pro- 
} gressive Education, some are laboratory 
schools, often associated with colleges of ed- 
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ucation and used for experiment and dem- 
onstration, These two groups are, gener- 
ally speaking, modern. Then, there are 
schools established by or connected with 
churches, and, finally, boarding schools, 
generally college preparatory schools, run by 
individuals for profit. The church schools 
are ecclesiastical. They are deemed neces- 
sary to the maintenance of various sects. 
The “prep,” or cram school, is simply com- 
mercial. 

Now the tendency in a democracy is to 
provide public schools for all; to regard ed- 
ucation as a function of the state—the social 
group as a whole; and to discourage the 
multiplication of schools identified with 
particular classes, groups, faiths, and cliques. 
Those who favor “private” schools are, 
therefore, on the defensive. They must 
maintain their place in the sun, so they 
claim to give schooling that for one reason 
or another is better than that to be had at 
public expense. They appeal to prejudice 
or pride, and frequently promise more than 
they can perform. They interest themselves 
in legislation and often exert political influ- 
ence in unobtrusive ways. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the dis- 
advantages of having so many private 
schools than the domination of the high 
schools by the external examinations set by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
and, in New York, by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. ‘These examinations 
provide the sinews of war for the tutoring 
or drill schools. Such schools want a fixed 
course and a limited field in which the ques- 
tions likely to be asked can be anticipated. 
And this conception of the high school pro- 
gram of activities they have forced upon the 
public high schools for a hundred years. 
They help to set up the hurdles, boast of 
the high percentage of their graduates who 
get over them, and advertise. What the 
graduates of such schools do later is another 
story. But why worry about that? 
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COMMITTEE OF PROMOTION 


At the annual meeting of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
the following persons were chosen to form 
a Committee of Promotion, in place of the 
former Membership Committee: 


Steering Committee: 


Maybell G. Bush, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Helen J. Piper, Supervisor of Grades 4, 5 
and 6, Lynn, Massachusetts; and Franklin 
M. Underwood, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Regional Codperators: 


Hazel Brockbank, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Mildred English, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina; Wilma 
L. Garnett, Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison, South Dakota; Helen Heffernan, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California; Helen Laurie, 844 Central Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington; William T. 
Melchior, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York; Elma Neal, First Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, 
Texas; and Helen J. Piper, Administration 
Building, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


State Representatives: 


AvaBAMA: Danylu Belser, University of 
Alabama. 

Arizona: Beatrice VW. Boyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff. 

Arkansas: Charles F. Allen, 8th and 
Louisiana Streets, Little Rock. 

Catirornia: Helen Heffernan, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

Cotorapo: Helen Allphin, 414 14th Street, 
Denver. 

Connecticut: Frank E. Harrington, Room 
320, State Office Building, Hartford. 

Detaware:! 

District oF Cotumsia: A. K. Savoy and 
R. L. Haycock, Assistant Superintendents, 
Washington. 

Fioripa: 

GEORGIA: 

IpaHo: Laura M. Brenn, 311 North roth 
Street, Boise. 


Inunots: Mr. Marion Jordan, Cicero. 

Inpiana: George Kapnick, Principal, Hanna 
School, Fort Wayne. 

Iowa: Mabel I. Snedaker, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Kansas: Rees H. Hughes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Parsons. 

Kentucky: Mary Browning, Administration 
Building, Louisville. 

Louisiana: L. P. Terrabonne, Superinten. 
dent of Schools, Plaquemine. 

Marne: Mrs. Gladys J. Spearin, State De. 
partment of Education, Augusta. 

MaryYLAnb: 

MassacuuseTts: Edith S. Mann, Primary 
Supervisor, Brockton; Helen F. Kelleher, 
Supervisor, Ludlow. 

Micuican: Manley E. Irwin, Assistant Di- 
rector of Research, Board of Edycation, 
Detroit. 

Minnesota: Charles Simmers, 363 Winona 
Street, Winona. 

Misstssippt: Lany Holland, Elementary 
Supervisor, Hattiesburg. 

Missourt: Alice M. Cusack, Library Build. 
ing, 9th and Locust Streets, Kansas City. 

Montana: Alice Mattison, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Helena. 

Nesraska: W. H. Morton, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

NeEvaDA: 

New HampsHIRE: 

New Jersey: Ella J. Hamilton, Atlantic City. 

New Mexico: Grace J. Corrigan, Rural 
School Supervisor, Santa Fé. 

New York: Central—Fred Kaffer, 707 Wolf 
Street, Syracuse; Eastern—John Sexton, 
Saratoga Springs; Southeastern—Bertha 
Smith, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, and Agnes D. See, 
Board of Education, Yonkers; Western— 
Harriet L. Butler, 712 City Hall, Buffalo; 
New York City: Manhattan—Mary A. 
Kennedy, Principal, P. S. 91, 198 Forsyth 
Street; The Bronx—Thomas J. Donohue, 
1395 Prospect Avenue; Brooklyn—Fred- 
erick B. Graham, Principal, P. S. 232, 
Winthrop Street East; Queens—Florence 
Beaumont, Assistant Principal, P. S. 159, 
43rd Avenue and 4oth Street. 

Nortu Carottna: Nancy O. Devers, State 
Department of Education, Raleigh. 

Nortu Dakota: Erich Selke, Mayville. 


4 : ; 
Where no name appears, the state has at present no official representative. 
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Onto: Allie M. Hines, Director of Primary 
Grades, Cincinnati. 

OxtaHoMA: Kathryn Long, 2010 South 
Utica Street, Tulsa. 

Orecon: Delmer F. Dewey and Carl S. 
Zook. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Ruope Istanp: Katherine T. Gregory, Super- 
visor, Public Schools, Pawtucket. 

SoutH Carotina: Marion S. Hanckel, 26 
Church Street, Charleston. 

SoutH Dakota: Leontine Giraud, Campus 
Training School, Madison. 

TENNESSEE: Pearl Deen, 317 Poplar Avenue, 
Memphis. 

Texas: Ima L. Kuykendall, Board of Edu- 
cation, Fort Worth. 

Uran: Margaret Williams, Cedar City. 

Vermont: Florence M. Wellman, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Brattleboro. 

VIRGINIA: 

WASHINGTON: 
Seattle. 

West VircInia: 

Wisconsin: Ethel Mabie, Director of Cur- 
riculum, Madison. 

Wyominc: Madelyn Seabright, Cheyenne. 


W. A. King, Principal, 


A BULLETIN ON TRENDS IN 
UNIT TEACHING 


As the fourth in a series of reports on 
“Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” the University of the State of New 
York published some months ago the results 
of a survey of current tendencies in the use 
of units of activity or units of work. The 
material was assembled by Dr. Morrison’s 
office and examined by a committee of prin- 
cipals, whose chairman was Claire Zyve of 
Scarsdale. Since the University makes no 
provision for the sale of its publications, a 
new edition of the report, Trends in Unit 
Teaching, has been prepared by the New 
York State Association of Elementary School 
Principals. Copies may be obtained from 
Rollin W. Thompson, Principal of the Ros- 
coe Conkling School, Utica, New York. 
Prices, postpaid, are as follows: 1 to 10 cop- 
ies, 40 cents each; 11 to 25 copies, 35 cents 
each; above 25 copies, 30 cents each. 
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PUBLISHERS CELEBRATE FIFTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The publishing house of Silver, Burdett 
and Company was founded in 1885. This, 
then, is its fiftieth year. Appropriate notice 
is being taken of the anniversary by the 
Company, which has prepared a brief his- 
tory and has commissioned the well-known 
painter, N. C. Wyeth, “to create a symbolic 
mural painting entitled “The Spirit of Edu- 
cation.’” This will present a figure repre- 
senting the goddess of hope and inspiration 
leading a phalanx of children through the 
successive eras from the time of the early 
colonial schools to the present. A repro- 
duction in colors of this mural will be pre- 
pared and will be sent to schools and 
educators who ask for it. Offices of the 
Company are maintained in New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Little Rock, and Dallas. 


THE N. E. A. TO CONVENE IN 
DENVER 

The summer meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held in Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 30 to July 5. Denver 
is the gateway to one of the most enjoyable 
summer playgrounds in the United States. 
The Rocky Mountain National Park is near 
at hand; Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
and the Garden of the Gods are about 
seventy-five miles south; Mesa Verde, land 
of the Aztecs, is somewhat farther in the 
same direction. Easterners will find it con- 
venient to stop at the convention on their 
way to the Northwest or to California. 
Those who have never visited the Rocky 
Mountain region will have a memorable ex- 
perience. 

The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction will present a pro- 
gram on Wednesday afternoon, July 3, 
under the chairmanship of Rufus H. Palmer, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Denver. 
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A STATEMENT OF SUPERVISORY 
POLICY 


The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction has appointed a spe- 
cial commission to prepare a report on 
supervisory policy in schools and school sys- 
tems. The title of the report will be, “A 
Charter for Instructional Leadership.” The 
commission will attempt to deal with cur- 
rent major problems in this field. These 
will include such questions as: what educa- 
tional experiences for children are essential; 
how best to distribute responsibility in the 
program of learning experiences; how to 
deal with groups as well as individuals; how 
to develop the technique of codperation; 
how best to train for leadership. 

The membership of the commission con- 
sists of: 


Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director of In- 
struction, Detroit, Michigan (Chairman) 
William G. Carr, Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Secretary) 

Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bronxville, New York 

William H. Burton, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ) 

Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Richmond, Virginia 

L. Thomas Hopkins, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent in charge of Elementary Instruction, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PARENT EDUCATION 
The ninth annual Iowa Conference on 

Child Development and Parent Education 

will be held in Iowa City on June 17, 18, 

and 19. The Iowa Child Welfare Research 
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Station and the Extension Division of the 
State University of Iowa will direct the pro. 
gram, codperating with the Iowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent Educa. 
tion, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and Iowa State Teachers 
College. No registration fee. 

Among the speakers and topics on the 
general program are: “What Constitutes a 
Healthy Relation Between Parent and 
Child?” by Dr. Frederick Allen; “What 
Makes a Modern School?” by Dr. Vivian T, 
Thayer; “Why Children Go Wrong,” by 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters; “Bringing Health 
to the Child,” by Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, 
Round table discussions will also be con- 
ducted. For further information, address 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa 
State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 


INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 
AT WELLESLEY 


A unique educational feature of the Sum- 


mer Institute for Social Progress at Welles § 


ley, which will hold its third annual session 
on the campus of Wellesley College July 
6-20, is the cross-section plan of its make-up. 
From the men and women applying, 13 
are chosen so as to keep the vocational 
groups balanced and dramatize the conflict 
of opinion in a cross-section of American 
life. When engineers, lawyers, teachers, 
business men and women, labor leaders, so- 
cial workers, housewives, and farmers draw 
on their varying experiences, discussions on 
pressing economic problems bring economic 
theory to grips with practical experience. 

“Social Planning in an Age of Conflict’ 
is the theme for this year’s conference. Max 
Lerner, professor of politics at Sarah Law- 
rence College, will head the faculty. As 
sisting Dr. Lerner will be Phillips Bradley, 
associate professor of government at Am- 
herst; Willard Thorp, head of the Ad 
visory Council of the N.R.A.; Alfred 
D. Sheffield, professor of group leader- 
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ship at Wellesley College; Helen Everett 
Meiklejohn of the Adult Education College 
of San Francisco; and Caroline Ware, mem- 
ber of the staff of the Consumers’ Division, 
National Emergency Council. Full details 
of the Institute, which is managed by its 
own governing board of men and women, 
may be obtained from its director, Miss 
Dorothy P. Hill, 420 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, 
New York. 


STUDYING SUPERVISION IN 
LOS ANGELES 

Excellent evidence that supervision is not 
dead despite serious curtailment during the 
depression is found in the action of a small 
group of supervisory officers in the Los An- 
geles city schools. The Los Angeles system 
was rather extensively reorganized last year, 
following an administrative survey. The 
city is divided into six districts, each under 
an “Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Instruction.” Each of these assistant super- 
intendents has a chief assistant designated as 
a “Director of Instruction.” In case the as- 
sistant superintendent is an elementary spe- 
cialist, then the director is a secondary 
expert. By making appointments thus, each 
division of the city is in charge of two per- 
sons whese combined supervisory knowl- 
edge and practice cover both levels of 
instruction. Under these two are other su- 
pervisory assistants for the various subjects 
or groups of grades. 

The supervisory staff for each district has 
offices in that district, so that supervision 
can be very immediate and very helpful if 
properly conceived and organized. With 
the opportunities presented by this new or- 
ganization before them, two of the assistant 
superintendents, Miss Katherine L. Carey, 
and Miss Elizabeth Bates, thought it might 
be a good thing for a group of these newly 
selected supervisory officers to get together 
and make an intensive detailed study of 
modern supervisory theory, practice, and 
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problems. They proposed to half a dozen 


supervisors, department heads, and princi- 
pals that a study group be formed, empha- 
sizing that it would be a regularly scheduled 
affair involving actual work upon pressing 
problems, and not merely a lackadaisical 
gathering for unorganized discussion. 

In order to discover if such a procedure 
would work effectively, the first thought was 
to try it out with a selected group of a 
dozen or so strategic individuals. Deliber- 
ate effort was made to organize quietly, al- 
most secretly, with this small group so that, 
if the project failed, no great damage or loss 
of time would result. To the surprise of 
everyone thirty-three individuals turned up 
at the “unadvertised” organization meeting! 
Within another week fifteen more urgently 
petitioned for admission and another group 
will doubtless be organized later for them. 

The leaders of the group avoided the mis- 
take made by so many who seriously mis- 
understand what is meant by “self-initiated” 
and “self-executed” projects, and by “democ- 
racy.” Instead of coming together to ex- 
change their ignorances upon difficult new 
problems, the group voluntarily organized 
themselves as an “extension” class and asked 
the University of Southern California to rec- 
ognize them! This meant regular meetings, 
organized work, and tested results. More 
significant, it meant payment of regular tui- 
tion to cover the instructor’s salary. All this 
was done at the insistence of the group, with 
full knowledge that no college credit could 
be gained. No credit was asked, the point 
being that the group was willing to meet 
for two hours every Tuesday evening for a 
semester under regular college conditions, 
including payment of full fees, solely for 
the purpose of raising the efficiency of their 
supervisory activities. 

The leaders of the group then avoided a 
second typical error in cases where study 
groups-organize. They selected their own 
instructor and then advised him that they 
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were not looking for a “course in super- 
vision.” They had the background. The 
instructor was given an outline of the sit- 
uation, advised concerning the actual, im- 
mediate problems confronting the group, 
and asked to lead a study of these problems. 
Here the group leadership avoided still a 
third error common in such situations. They 
stated specifically that they did not want 
immediate, “practical,” device solution of 
the problems. The instructor was to or- 
ganize fundamental discussions, together 
with practical illustrations from the field, 
and codperate with the group in working 
toward local solutions. 

The result was three months of consistent, 
aggressive attack upon the theory of mod- 
ern supervision, with immediate application 
to local problems. No readings were as- 
signed but definite complaints soon came in 
from the libraries that this group was mo- 
nopolizing the supervisory literature avail- 
able. Several students voluntarily submitted 
written analyses of their own problems and 
proposed procedures. Discussions were vig- 
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orous and sustained. Other problems were 
inevitably drawn in and the group asked for 
two additional meetings when the regular 
series ended. The only serious difficulties 
met were stopping the discussion each eve. 
ning and advising visitors that the physical 
limitations of the meeting room prevented 
their admission. 

It is said by those in authority that the 
effects of the meetings are being felt widely 
within the two districts affected. 

The personnel of the group is of interest: 
two assistant superintendents, two directors 
of instruction, the city director of the ele. 
mentary curriculum, two curriculum super- 
visors, the city director of the art curriculum 
and two assistant art supervisors, one assist- 
ant supervisor of music, principals of three 
large high schools, four vice-principals from 
large high schools, one department head, 
two high school teachers, three high school 
counselors, eight elementary school prin- 
cipals. It may be said truly that this activ. 
ity is a striking evidence of the professional 
spirit of the supervisory staff in Los Angeles. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 

The most carefully constructed and com- 

plete statement available of the present status 
of theory and practice in the teaching of 
Ispelling has been written by Professor 
' Foran. The book is, in addition, a rather 
analytical summary of the published studies 
pertaining to spelling. Dr. Foran has in- 
cluded results from investigations of ap- 
proximately 150 authors in this field. It is 
true that this represents careful selection 
from researches done during the last twenty 
years, and the author has been restrained 
and conservative in interpreting the value 
of the results of these. Until the last five 
years, however, especially in the field of 
method in spelling, results of many small 
studies were published, in which investiga- 
tions were short and numbers of children 
few. Too many of these still find their way 
into, and are so perpetuated in, the literature 
of the subject. 

Dr. Foran will be making an additional 
contribution if now, following this scholarly 
and carefully compiled piece of work, he 
summarizes succinctly the questions in spell- 
ing on which, in his judgment, practice is 
still based upon objective studies. 

Carre ZyveE. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO EDUCATION 


Three new volumes in general education 
belong together inasmuch as all of them 
are intended for college students beginning 
the study of education. Messrs. Wilson and 
Kandel* are members of the International 


Institute in Columbia University. They 
have evidently had foreign as well as 
American students in mind. The overview 
of education in the United States which 
they provide is simple, clear, and accurate. 
The range is comprehensive; they treat of 
vocational education, adult education, and 
religious education as well as of our system 
as a whole and its characteristics at various 
administrative levels. There is little docu- 
mentation, but excellent short bibliographies 
follow the chapters. 

Dr. Mursell* is now professor of educa- 
tion in Lawrence College and that fact ex- 
plains his desire for an acceptable book in 
“Principles of Education” for undergradu- 
ates in college. In order to collect opinions 
as to what topics should be included in 
such a book, he prepared a tentative list of 
118 topics from textbooks in the field and 
sent them out to 210 teachers of the course 
in “Principles.” The high point of agree- 
ment was reached in the case of definitions 
of education and democracy: some 53 out of 
64 usable replies included this item. 

It is not surprising that a somewhat 
encyclopedic treatise resulted. The saving 
grace is the author’s style. He writes in- 
formally and intimately and succeeds in 
giving somewhat of the impression that he 
is talking with, not merely at, his readers. 
Such a feat is so rare in present-day educa- 
tional authorship—which seems to regard 
dullness as inseparable from scholarship— 
as to commend this book to attention apart 
from its matter. 

But the content is good also. It comes 
directly from the writer’s own mind, in 


Oe Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. By Thomas George Foran. The Catholic Education Press, Washington, 
iC. 20 


2 Introduction to the Study of American Education. By Lester M. Wilson and I. L. Kandel. Thomas Nelson 


and Sons, 1934. 
° Principles of Education. 


By James L, Mursell. W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1934. 
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which a goodly store of knowledge has 


been accumulated. We are spared the cita- 
tion of authorities and would-be authorities 
which is currently taken as evidence of sci- 
entific competence. The point of view 
maintained throughout is moderately pro- 
gressive. The beginner will find Dr. 
Mursell a pleasing guide on his first ex- 
ploration of the field called education. He 
will not grasp the full significance of all 
the fine things that are said to him. For 
this reason, among others, he will do well 
to keep the volume by him in order to con- 
sult it after he has had some practical ex- 
perience. Suggestions as to further reading 
he will have to look for elsewhere. 

Professor Yoakam, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is well and favorably known 
for his books on reading and study. In 
collaboration with Professor Simpson of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, he 
has now prepared An Introduction to 
Teaching and Learning.* This is the out- 
growth of the work in teacher-training 
which the two authors have been engaged 
in and it was preceded by a manual of ex- 
ercises in directed study and observation of 
teaching. Twenty-five “units,” grouped 
under appropriate heads, are included. 

It will be seen at once that this “intro- 
duction” is more limfted in scope than the 
others just mentioned. A few years ago it 
would have been called “Methods of 'Teach- 
ing and Classroom Management.” Read 
in connection with systematic observation of 
children at work, it will doubtless serve to 
aid student teachers in making up their 
minds on many doubtful points. Study 
questions are provided for the sake of in- 
structors who want them and the usual lists 
of readings. These are generally simple, 
beginners’ books too, and some of the titles 
mentioned have been familiar in the 


4 An Introduction to Teaching and Learning. 
Company, 1934 


By Gerald A. Yoakam and Robert G. Simpson. 
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pedagogical world for a good many years, 
Fortunately the ordinary teachers’ college 
library will be likely to have them. 

There is nothing radical about this book. 
Except for the brief and not very satisfac. 
tory chapter on “Integrated Teaching and 
Learning Activities” with which the volume 
concludes, the writers assume the traditional 
subjects of study in the traditional class. 
rooms of the public schools. There are, 
however, many ideas which have become 
current in educational theory during the 
last few years. Such are remedial teach. 
ing, experimental learning, creative activity, 
and objective testing. Like so many other 
books of the kind, this one probably con- 
tains far more knowledge in summary form 
than the inexperienced can actually assimi- 
late. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 

The Johnson-Scott anthology’ contains a 
great deal more material than Curry-Clip- 
pinger. It has g14 pages, is compactly 
printed, and is given over almost entirely 
to text. The format and editorial handling 
are excellent. 

As usual in such books, verse occupies 
more than its due amount of space. A poem 
is complete and short. Prose pieces are 
long; hence you can’t have many of them 
in an anthology. 

Nevertheless, young women preparing to 
teach children, especially children in the 
early elementary grades, will find this a 
handy volume to use. It cannot wholly take 
the place of the library—it was not so in- 
tended; one of the editors is a librarian. 
But for intensive study and class use it will 
“come in very handy.” The bibliographies 
distributed through it will assist the student 
in her library reading. 


The 


5 Anthology of Children’s Literature. By Edna Johnson and Carrie E. Scott. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
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TALKS ON CHILD TRAINING 


Stanwood Cobb appears to have little in- 
fluence now in the Progressive Education 
Association, which he founded. While the 
new leaders of that youthful and optimistic 
organization are at work trying to induce 
teachers to undertake the task of social re- 
construction—and of international codpera- 
tion as well—Mr. Cobb continues to give 
advice on how to bring up children. 

His latest book® is somewhat in the vein 
of Angelo Patri’s syndicated articles. It also 
reminds one of O’Shea’s later writings, 
in which he too appealed primarily to 
parents. Mr. Cobb is by preference an 
essayist and his flowing periods will make 
his precepts easy to take by tired business 
men after they have finished reading about 
the stock market and the boxing matches. 
Since it will not occur to them that to carry 
out Mr. Cobb’s ideas in any effective man- 
ner would require drastic changes in their 
own way of life, it is safe to say that this 
urbane and well-meant preachment will not 
bring on a revolution. In fact it is too 


ladylike for that. 


THE THORNDIKE DICTIONARY FOR 
CHILDREN 


Thorndike vocabulary studies have been 
made use of by writers of school textbooks 
seeking to make their books readable for 
children for several years, It remained for 
Thorndike himself to build a dictionary* 
for children on the results of these studies. 
He has given us a reference work that con- 
tains the words people commonly use and 
that at the same time omits much that tra- 
dition alone can defend in such works. His 
book will undoubtedly prove a most wel- 
come addition to the materials, notoriously 


scanty, with which children are expected to ~ 


carry on their school work. 
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The feature of this dictionary which first 
attracts attention is its unconventional defi- 
nitions. They are couched in simple, every- 
day language and, therefore, will be under. 
stood by children who have learned to read. 
One wonders why this obvious solution of 
a long-known difficulty was not hit upon 
sooner, until he realizes that dictionaries 
have been made by scholars, not teachers, 
and nowhere does the heavy hand of custom 
bear more unyieldingly than among the 
learned. As the old farmer said to the col- 
lege graduate, the scholars have been so busy 
learning to learn, they have had no time to 
learn to do. 

The definitions are supported by numer- 
ous pictures and occasional quotations. 
Pronunciation is indicated by means of dia- 
critical marks to which there is a key at the 
bottom of the page. The type is clear; 
words to be defined are in black face. 
Proper names are capitalized, and the first 
and last word on each page are printed as 
a running head. The whole appears as a 
neat, usable, attractive book. The schools 
will find it a great help. This dictionary 
will also find its way into the homes, to 
displace, let us hope, pirated editions of 
dictionaries long out of date, with nothing 
to commend them except low price. 


THE FORUM PROGRAM IN 
DES MOINES 


About two years ago Des Moines was 
selected as the city in which an experiment 
with public forums under public school ad- 
ministration should be carried on. The Car- 
negie Corporation provided funds and the 
American Association for Adult Education 


acted as sponsor. Commissioner Stude- 
baker, now on leave from his position as 
school superintendent, had charge. He now 
reports on the results.® 


* New Horizons for the Child. By Stanwood Cobb. Avalon Press, 1934 


' The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. By E 
*The American Way. By J. W. Studebaker. 


. L. Thorndike. Scott, Foresman and Company, 1935. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 
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His account is much more than a staid 
record of facts. The titles he chose prepare 
the reader for an expression of social faith— 
The American Way: Democracy at Work 
in the Des Moines Forums. Mr. Studebaker 
holds, in company with a host of others, 
that now is our testing time. “The most 
important problem before the American na- 
tion today,” he says, “is to save the democ- 
racy of free learning and to make possible, 
through it, intelligent choices at the happy 
medium between the old democracy of 
rugged economic individualism and the new 
democracy of codperative effort.” He is op- 
posed to indoctrination and wishes to stress 
individualism in politics and the social and 
educational aspects of life while subordinat- 
ing it in economics. A prolonged discussion 
would result from any attempt to deal with 
that position. How can you get codpera- 
tion in one sphere without developing it in 
all? Shall we have democracy in economics 
but not in education? Does not our educa- 
tional program as now administered tend 
to indoctrinate? What determined the 
choice of speakers for the forum meetings 
in Des Moines? 

That Americans generally must become 
more intelligent and altruistic in respect to 
our social problems appears evident. That 
adult education on a4 scale few have yet 
imagined is called for seems also plain. 
That neighborhood groups should meet 
all parts of the country for the study of so- 
cial questions readily will be granted. 
Whether a program provided for a city and 
paid for by outsiders is the best provision 
for these needs is certainly open to question. 
No one doubts that the program in question 
was well managed, but it was apparently 
managed for, not by, the citizens of Des 
Moines. Would those citizens now take up 
the task and go forward with it on their 
own initiative? Have they learned how to 
work together effectively in an enterprise in 
civic culture? Can other cities without sub- 
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sidy profit by the example set and develop 
programs for themselves? If so, the ex. 
periment deserves the encomiums that are 
being bestowed upon it. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS IN ATLANTIC City 


School and Society for March 16 and the 
Journal of Education for March 18 contain 
excellent reports of the annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. In the first, Belmont Farley 
features the discussion of the yearbook on 
Social Change and Education, the addresses 
by Charles E. Merriam, Charles A. Beard, 
Jesse H. Jones, Glenn Frank, and Stuart 
Chase, the joint session in celebration of the 
high school tercentenary, and the discussion 
of academic freedom. He quotes the reso- 
lutions adopted in full, which he character- 
izes as moderate in tone. The Jozrnal of 
Education saw the convention as a struggle 
between radicals and conservatives over the 
question of the relation of the schools to 
the social order. The report in this maga- 
zine includes a series of abstracts of leading 
addresses. Both accounts record the names 
of the new officers. The president is Super- 
intendent A. J. Stoddard of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


READING READINESS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


In American Childhood for April appears 
a report from Berkeley, California, on ways 
and means of developing readiness for read: 
ing in the kindergarten. The material is 
drawn from the revision program of kin- 
dergarten education recently worked out in 
that city. Teachers study the child’s home 
environment and seek to encourage mort 
liberal provision for experiences on whicl 
thoughtful reading can be based. Garden: 
ing and excursions are emphasized at schoo! 
Books are introduced and much constructive 
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handwork is provided for. The children 
become accustomed to using books of pic- 
tures and stereographs in the school library. 
The report concludes with an outline sum- 
mary of a unit of work on boats. 


Junior CoLiecEs in CHICAGO 


The Chicago Schools Journal reappears 
with a number covering the period from 
September, 1934, to February, 1935. Among 
the leading articles is one by Butler Laugh- 
lin and Given C. Aikman on the “Chicago 
Junior Colleges.” From this we learn that 
the Chicago Board of Education in March, 
1934, voted to establish three such institu- 
tions. The writers of this article review the 
history of American colleges, showing the 
tendency to specialization, and then outline 
the objectives toward which these public 
junior colleges should strive. Two of the 
three mentioned pertain to general rather 
than specialized education. Three groups 
of courses are required of all students, 
namely, courses in social science, in natural 
science, and in the humanities. The article 


suggests briefly what the content in each of 
these fields should be. 


Minority Groups AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Progressive Education for March is again 
largely devoted to a single subject, the rela- 
tion of the schools to minority groups. 
Fourteen articles in all are devoted to this 
theme. Alain Locke writes in philosophic 
vein on “Minorities and the Social Mind” 
and Rachel Davis-DuBois on “Our Enemy 
—the Stereotype.” The remaining contribu- 
tions deal with varying degrees of definite- 
ness with a variety of specific problems, such 
as Indian education, the study of race cul- 
ture by Negro children, how Americans can 
be helped to appreciate China, and the like. 


Tue ScHooL AND THE COMMUNITY 


The Clearing House for March also con- 
tains a symposium, this one on the relations 
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of the secondary school to its community. 
Perhaps the most lively utterance is by Su- 
perintendent F. H. Bair of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, who writes frankly of the pressing 
need for adult education if democracy is to 
survive. He thinks the weakness of our 
present position is our lack of integrity, by 
which he means absence of “whole-hearted 
commitment to some plain, consistent prin- 
ciple of human relations by which we can 
steer our lives.” He cites Middletown and 
the Report of the Commission on Social 
Trends as examples of the sort of thorough- 
going analysis of community life that must 
precede the development of a working 
program. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS 


In The Nation’s Schools for March, Su- 
perintendent Melcher tells how the influ- 
ence of teachers is being increased in Kan- 
sas City. School administration should be 
democratic. Teachers should participate 
freely. Provision can be made for this in 
the development of the curriculum, in the 
exchange of ideas through the report of 
units of work and through demonstration 
lessons, in codperative supervision, in the 
assignment of teachers, in textbook selec- 
tion and the selection of school supplies, in 
pupil counseling, in fiscal planning, and in 
interpreting the schools to the people. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Mental Hygiene and Education. By Mandel 
Sherman. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1934. Pp. 295. $2.25. 

Learning How to Learn. By Walter B. Pit- 
kin, Harold C. Newton and Olive P. Lang- 
ham. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1935. Pp. 194. $0.92. 

Parents Look at Modern Education. By Wini- 
fred E. Bain. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935. Pp. 330. Illus. $2.50. 

The Social Ideas of American Educators. By 
Merle Curti. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, “1935. Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies, Part X. Pp. 616. $3.00. 
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The Historical Approach to Methods of Teach- 
ing the Social Studies. Fifth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1935. 
Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. 204. $2.00. 

The New Path to Reading. By Anna Dor- 
othea Cordts. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 
Pre-Primer, pp. 50; $0.16. Primer (Re- 
vised Edition), pp. 194; $0.60. Book One 
(Revised Edition), pp. 230; $0.64. 

The Common-Word Spellers. By Ervin Eu- 
gene Lewis. Book One (for second, third, 
and fourth grades), pp. 136; $0.56. Book 
Two, Revised Edition (for fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades), pp. 184; $0.60. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 

Daylight, Twilight, Darkness, and Time. By 
Lucia Carolyn Harrison. Newark: Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1935. Pp. 216. $1.24. 

Learning to be Likable. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Columbus, Ohio: School and Col- 
lege Service, Station B. Copyright, 1935, 
by J. W. Irwin. Pp. 128. $0.40. 

The Citizen and His Government. By John 
A. Lapp and Robert B. Weaver. Newark: 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1935. Pp. 680 + 
xxxii. Illus. $1.80. 

Methods of Teaching the Fine Arts. Edited 
by William Sener Rusk. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 
220. $2.50. 

The American Way. By John W. Studebaker. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1935. 
Pp. 206. $2.00. 

The Chicago College Plan. By Chauncey S. 
Boucher. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. 344. $3.00. 

The Little Story House. By Miriam E. Ma- 
son. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1935. 
Pp. 158. Illus. $0.70. 

Peter and Nancy in South America. By Mil- 
dred Houghton Comfort. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1935. Pp. 256. Illus. $0.85. 

Appraisal of New Practices in Selected Public 
Schools. By J. Wayne Wrightstone. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935. Pp. 117. $1.50. 

The Care of the Pupil. By Samuel S. Drury. 
Inglis Lectures in Secondary Education. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 71. $1.00. 

Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secon- 
dary Schools. By Ellsworth Collings. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 613. $2.50. 
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The Thorndike Library. Edited by Edward L, 
Thorndike. A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; pp. 226. Andersen's Fair, 
Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen; pp. 224, 
Pinocchio, by C. Collodi; pp. 232. The Little 
Lame Prince, by Miss Mulock, and Water 
Babies, by Charles Kingsley; pp. 280. Black 
Beauty, by Anna Sewell; pp. 280. Heidi, by 
Johanna Spyri; pp. 360. Illus. Each, 
$o.80. 

Literature and the Child. By Blanche E. 
Weekes. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1935. Pp. 456. $2.16. 

The Origin and Development of the Power 
and Duties of the City-School Superintend- 
ent. By Thomas McDowell Gilland. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
Pp. 279. $2.00. 

The Origin and Development of the Public 
School Principalship. By Paul Revere Pierce. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
Pp. 223. $2.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Youth Today: Proceedings of the Hearing 
and Conference, October 29, 1934. Com- 
munity Chests & Councils, Inc., 1810 Gray- 
bar Building, New York City. Pp. 3. 
$0.25. 

Studies in the Psychology of Learning—Il. 
University of Iowa Studies, Vol. IX, No. 5 
(Educational Psychology Series). Pp. 143. 
$1.00. 

Statistics of State School Systems, 1931-32. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1934. Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1933, No. 2. Pp. 112. $0.10. 

Statistics of Private Commercial and Business 
Schools, 1932-33. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1934. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Bulletin, 1935, No. 2. Pp. 30. $0.05. 

What Is the NRA? A Guide for Study and 
Discussion. Compiled by Charles F. Hor- 
ner. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1934. Pp. 32. $0.05. 

Vocational Teacher Training in the Industria 
Field. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1934. Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 172, Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 50. Pp. 32. $0.05. 

Chemistry in the Service of Science. By A.T. 
Lincoln, The Deserted Village, No. 5. The 
Chemical Foundation, 654 Madison Ave, 
New York City, 1934. Pp. 32. 
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